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Ways  to  sell  more 
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PEACHES 


Appearing  in: 
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Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin  • 
Progressive  Grocer  i" 


Helping  the  grocer  sell 
CANNED  PEACHES 


“^T^HE  more  a  grocer  knows  about  the  products  on 
A  his  shelves,  the  easier  and  oftener  he  can  sell  them” 
— that’s  the  reason  for  the  series  of  educational  pages  on 
certain  canned  foods  running  now  in  magazines  read  by 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  We  are  trying  to  help  the 
retail  grocer  understand  canned  foods,  merchandise 
canned  foods,  sell  canned  foods  intelligently.  A  different 
food  is  discussed  each  month — this  month  canned 


peaches.  Practical,  simple  merchandising  and  selling 
ideas  are  packed  into  every  advertisement.  And  from 
the  response,  we  know  they’re  being  read. 

We  hope  you’ll  follow  the  series  in  retail  publications. 
We’d  be  glad  to  have  your  comments  or  suggestions. 
We’re  trying  to  help  move  goods  at  the  key-point  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  that  means  help  for  you. 
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PERFECTION  "  most  POPULAR 


It  compelled  to  use  one  variety 
—and  one  only— the  overwhel¬ 
ming  choice  of  90%  of  all 
packers  would  doubtless  be 
Perfection. 

The  sturdy  28  inch  vine  carries 
its  heavy  load  of  big  double 
pods  well  up  from  the  ground, 
and  the  peas  are  of  good  size 
and  excellent  flavor.  Deservedly 
popular  with  both  the  grower 
and  the  packer. 


WILT 


For  those  sections  badly  infected 
with  Wilt,  we  recommend  the 
following  resistant  strains: 


ROGERS  “C” . 

ROGERS  “K” . 

ROGERS  Green  Admiral 

Prince  of  Wales . 

Senator  . 


4  APHIS  ♦ 


Did  you  know  that  because  of  its  peculiar 
habit  of  growth,  the  Green  Admiral  is  less 
susceptible  to  Aphis  than  many  other  varieties? 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO 


326  West  Madison  Street  »  »  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Breeders  and  Growers 

For  the  Canning  Trade 

SWEET  CORN 


BEANS 


Cameron  Automatic  Line-  Prod  ucins 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


NO.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 

Consider  This  List  Of 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 
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Twenty-eight  years  ago  a  small  group 
of  men  organized  the  Continental 
Can  Company  because  they  had  faith  in 
the  Canning  Industry  and  believed  that 
it  would  grow. 

To  all  Continental  men  and  to  the  Old 
Guard  of  the  Canning  Industry,  this 
month  is  particularly  significant  for  the 
first  shipment  of  Cans  was  made  from 
our  Syracuse  Plant  in  April  1905. 

In  the  intervening  twenty-eight  years 
there  has  been  accomplished  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  examples  of  modem 
progress — largely  made  possible  by  the 
unswerving  adherence  to  a  rigid  policy 
of  manufacturing  highest  quality  cans 
and  rendering  real  service  to  Canners. 

From  the  small  output  of  532,000  cans 
in  1905,  Continental,  through  its  great 
organization,  now  has  a  yearly  output 
that  reaches  into  billions  of  cans. 

From  one  plant  in  Syracuse  in  1905, 
today  Continental  has  39  modem  plants 
located  at  strategic  distribution  points  in 
27  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
These  include  four  plants  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  can-making  and  can-closing 
equipment,  and  completely  equipped 
laboratories  for  researcTi  in  canning  tech¬ 
nology  and  can  manufacturing. 

And,  finally,  there  has  been  built  up  a 
large  and  experienced  organization  to 
carry  on  its  policy  of  progress  that  the 
Canning  Industry  may  be  even  better 
served  now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 


S.  J.  Steele  F.  A.  Prahl 

Vice-President  in  Charge  Vice-President  in  Charge 
of  Sales  of  Manufacturing 


STARTING  TIME 


T.  G.  Searle 
General 
Manager 
of  Sales 


F.  G.  Searle 
Manager 
of  Sales 
Packers  Cans 

Now  IS  THE 


IT  won’t  be  long  now  before  the  Can¬ 
ning  Season  will  be  with  us.  Crops 
will  be  coming  in  and  canneries  will 
begin  to  hum.  Busy  days  are  just  ahead. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  make  sure  that  every¬ 
thing  is  in  readiness  to  "go.” 

Continental  has  every  facility  ready  for 
even  greater  service  in  1933.  Line  after 
line  of  smooth-running,  high-speed,  can¬ 
making  machinery  in  its  many  modern 
plants  will  soon  be  turning  out  cans  faster 
than  the  eye  can  count.  The  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  will  be  concentrating  on  the 
quickest  and  cheapest  ways  to  get  cans  to 
customers.:  Research  Specialists  armed 
with  Laboratory  data  will  be  ready  to  serve 
quickly  whatever  emergency  arises.  Clos- 


Packers  Cans 

\Nuh  ContinentaT s  present  place  in 
the  Industry,  a  tribute  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  of  products  and  the 
service  rendered  by  the  experienced  men 
in  its  Sales  Division,  it  is  fitting  that  uv 
picture  above  the  executiivs  icho  havebeen 
responsible  in  part  for  this  progress. 

However,  to  pay  tribute  to  all  the  loyal 
and  capable  Continental  men  who  have 
contributed  to  this  growth  ux)uld  be  im¬ 
possible  because  of  lack  of  space. 


CONTINENTAL 

oHen  evtnf  fteitifg  for 

GREATER  SERVICE 


ing  Machine  inspections  are  being  made 
— everything  here  is  ready  to  go. 


One  of  the  39  modern  Continental 
Plants  of  today,  located  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  in  which  has 
been  installed  the  most  advanced  can 
mannfactnring  machincryandequip* 
ment  known  to  engineering  science. 


"ITS  BETTER  PACKED  IN  TIN" 

Moderft  tin  cans  are  the  strongest,  light¬ 
est  and  most  economical  of  all  packages. 
They  seal  in  and  preserve  all  the  good¬ 
ness  of  your  products.  They  exclude  air, 
moisture,  germs,  light  and  other  destruc¬ 
tive  elements.  No  other  container  yields 
so  much  in  service  at  comparative  cost. 
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Merchandising — That  is  the  whole  question 
before  the  canned  foods  industry  today,  and 
nothing  else  counts  very  much  under  present 
conditions.  Read  “Better  Profits”  in  this  week’s  issue 
— and  always — and  get  the  whole  point  of  the  argu¬ 
ments — merchandising.  They  are  made  by  a  Cracker- 
Jack  salesman  who  knows  his  business,  one  whom  his 
friends  would  match  up  against  any  salesman  on  the 
road. 

Read  the  report  of  the  Tri-State  meeting  in  this 
issue  and  you  will  again  come  up  against  the  stonewall 
— merchandising.  There  is  no  other  question.  You 
have  the  factory  capacity  to  produce  more  goods  than 
the  market  can  absorb  at  a  profit  to  you,  undoubtedly 
needing  some  replacement,  certainly  careful  overhaul¬ 
ing  and  of  course  all  the  needed  annual  supplies;  but 
the  plant  is  there  ready  to  produce  and  to  produce. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  labor  at  your  own  prices,  and 
ou  can  easily  obtain  more  acreage  or  a  larger  tonnage 
of  crops  than  is  good  for  you,  and  again  at  your  own 
prices,  the  lowest  on  record.  All  that  part  of  your 
business  is  self-acting,  bountifully  at  hand.  You  have 
at  your  beck  and  call  the  latest  and  best  in  scientific 
knowledge,  through  the  many  laboratories  eager  to 
serve  you,  and  all  free  again.  There  is  no  other  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  land  that  has  as  much  done  for  it  with¬ 
out  cost  as  this  canning  industry,  when  you  take  into 
consideration  these  many  scientists,  the  facilities  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  Government  itself  in 
helping  you  grow  and  improve  the  crops  you  use,  and 
other  “services”  which  the  supply  men  render  at  a 
mere  fraction  of  what  it  would  cost  you  to  secure  the 
like.  So  true  is  all  this  that  other  industries  say  that 
the  canning  industry  is  the  worst  spoiled  industry  in 
existance.  We  answer  that  by  saying  that  there  is 
no  other  industry  as  worthy  of  spoiling,  none  better 
entitled  to  it. 

But  are  you  going  ahead  this  season  to  produce  and 
to  produce  and  to  market  your  goods  just  as  you  have 
done  over  all  these  years  ?  Are  you  going  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  cheapness  in  production  costs  to 
produce  immense  amounts  of  canned  foods,  and  then 
sit  down  to  wait  until  somebody  takes  them  away 
from  you  ?  Just  pack  ’em  up,  label  ’em  and  then  try  to 
get  rid  of  ’em  as  you  have  always  done  ?  Or  turn  them 
over  for  buyers’  labels? 


That  is  what  you  have  always  done,  but  if  you 
follow  out  that  old,  set  plan  this  year  you  will  be  in 
for  a  year  of  agonizing  misery,  loss  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  You  are  in  a  new  day,  and  competition  for  the 
consumers’  dollar  is  more  keen  than  ever  known 
before,  and  it  will  grow  keener  as  the  year  moves  on 
and  surplus  money  grows  less.  Oh,  business  is  going 
to  get  better,  is  getting  better  every  day  we  believe, 
but  only  for  the  man  who  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times 
and  is  chasing  business  relentlessly,  and  that  means 
a  full  compliance  with  every  whim  of  the  consumer. 
If  you  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  demands  of 
your  customers  you  will  be  left  with  your  goods  as 
company. 

There  is  a  loud  and  insistant  demand  that  canned 
foods  be  labeled  intelligently,  with  a  plainly  under¬ 
stood  label  showing  just  what  is  in  the  can,  so  that 
the  people  can  know  how  to  buy  what  they  want.  That 
does  not  mean  all  Fancies,  nor  even  that  they  all  be 
Extra  Standards.  It  means,  first  that  whatever  is  in 
the  can  be  explained  plainly  on  the  label,  and  honestly, 
so  that  when  the  can  has  been  taken  home  and  is 
opened  it  will  turn  out  what  the  label  claims  for  it. 
The  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  buying  “pigs  in  a 
poke”  and  they  not  only  will  stop  buying  but  they 
have  stopped  buying.  The  consumption  of  canned 
foods  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increases  in  other 
industries;  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that 
they  have  held  to  their  level  of  ten  to  thirty  years 
ago.  You  may  have  increased  your  packs,  but  if  so 
you  have  merely  taken  up  the  slack  let  down  by  some 
other  canners  who  were  forced  out  of  business.  There 
has  been  no  new  growth.  You  have  your  1933  Almanac 
at  hand :  turn  to  the  records  of  the  pack  for  the  years : 
in  tomatoes  they  packed  nearly  13,000,000  cases  in 
1907,  and  in  1903  they  packed  nearly  10,000,000  cases 
and  the  prices  were  equally  as  good  as  they  are  today, 
with  a  pack  of  less  than  10,000,000  in  1931,  and  only 
about  12,000,000  cases  in  ’32.  Canned  tomatoes  are 
a  prime  food  product  that  ought  to  have  increased 
three  or  hour  hundred  fold  in  these  30  years,  and  the 
pack  ought  to  be  nearer  50,000,000  cases  and  at'  prices 
better  than  they  are  today!  It  is  not  that  the  people 
do  not  want  tomatoes;  it  is  because  they  cannot  be 
bought  with  complete  confidence,  in  other  words  be¬ 
cause  of  a  total  lack  of  merchandising  sense  on  the 
part  of  the  canners. 

Make  the  comparison  with  peas,  corn,  string  beans 
and  anything  else  in  the  canned  foods  line  and  you  will 
get  the  same  relative  result,  with  the  exception  of 
canned  soups !  Thirty  years  ago  when  Campbell 
started  with  canned  soups,  that  product  which  every 
housewife  continuously  made  on  the  back  of  the  cook- 
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stove  in  those  days,  all  the  wiseacres  said  he  was 
crazy,  that  he  could  never  popularize  such  a  common 
item  of  food.  In  1929  the  value  of  all  canned  soups 
passed  the  $60,000,000  mark,  and  has  kept  on  so  stead¬ 
ily  that  there  are  today  a  dozen  or  more  firms  offering 
serious  competition  for  the  market.  And  the  answer 
is:  Campbell  merchandised  his  soup,  first  packing  an 
always  dependable  quality,  so  that  no  consumer-buyer 
was  ever  disappointed,  and  then  by  advertising;  with 
the  result  that  when  the  founder,  the  one  whose  idea 
they  called  foolish,  died  a  couple  of  years  ago  he  left 
such  a  fortune  that  two  States  fought  over  the  inheri¬ 
tance  tax  on  it!  And  the  business  is  going  merrily  on 
to  other  good  fortunes. 

Last  week  we  told  you  to  throw  away  your  present 
labels  and  to  get  new  ones  that  told  the  story  to  the 
consumer-buyer,  and  you  probably  did  not  like  the 
advice.  Well,  if  your  labels  are  not  telling  the  whole 
story,  if  they  are  not  treating  your  product  fairly, 
either  in  giving  it  full  credit  for  its  real  value  or 
claiming  more  than  the  contents  can  back  up,  you  can¬ 
not  get  rid  of  them  quickly  enough.  They  are  a  dead 
loss  and  liability  to  you.  Now  don’t  be  touchy  about 
your  brand  name!  How  many  besides  yourself  know 
anything  about  it,  and  what  it  stands  for?  All  right, 
count  them  by  the  thousands,  by  the  million  if  you 
like,  the  labels  remain  dumb  to  the  other  124,000,000 
possible  inquirers  for  a  can  of  your  goods.  Would  it 
not  be  easier  and  far  more  sensible  to  label  every  can 
so  that  everyone  could  be  sure  to  understand,  and 
never  one  disappointed? 

Stop  right  here  and  turn  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Paul 
Williams  on  page  12,  part  of  the  Tri-State  report. 
Here  is  the  finest  offer  ever  made  to  any  industry, 
equivalent  to  the  spending  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
make  sales  for  your  canned  foods.  Are  you  going  to 
pass  it  up?  And  note  that  he  offers  a  very  plain,  sim¬ 
ple  way  to  bring  intelligence  to  your  labels,  and  with¬ 
out  the  destruction  of  your  brand  name,  in  fact  a 
stamping  of  approval  upon  that  brand  name,  giving 
it  something  definite  .and  decisive.  And  you  may  get 
an  idea  of  what  he  expects  from  this  broadcasting  and 
press  notice  work  on  canned  foods  when  he  insists 
that  there  be  at  least  5,000,000  cases  upon  the  market 
next  October  1st  bearing  the  grades  indicated.  He  is 
not  just  guessing.  His  co-worker  in  this  department, 
Mr.  Sherman,  tested  out  the  public,  with  just  a  ran¬ 
dom  shot:  that  is  with  no  previous  announcement  or 
notification,  such  as  would  exist  when  the  program 
becomes  a  regular  fixture  on  the  air.  He  briefly  ex¬ 
plained  what  canned  foods  marked  with  the  grade 
“A,”  “B,”  or  “C”  meant  to  the  buyer,  and  immediately 
he  heard  from  hundreds  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
approving  the  plan  and  asking  for  copies  of  the  stand¬ 
ards,  etc.  If  a  single,  random  shot  such  as  this  pro¬ 
duced  such  results  what  may  we  not  expect  from  a 
regular  course  of  lectures?  The  same  thing  happened 
with  the  most  recent  advertising  campaign  of  canned 
foods;  the  National  Canners  Association  was  deluged 
with  requests  for  further,  definite  information,  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  answers  every  day.  The 


trouble  was  that  there  was  no  way  to  intelligently 
answer  these  people;  the  labels  told  nothing.  And 
that  is  why  Mr.  Williams  insists  that  it  is  useless  to 
sing  the  praises  of  canned  foods  and  their  values  so 
long  as  the  labels  are  as  they  are. 

Understand  clearly  that  the  use  of  the  grade  letters 
on  your  label  is  a  thoroughly  voluntary  thing,  and 
that  you  are  entirely  responsible  for  the  quality  you 
claim  by  using  the  letter.  “A”  stands  for  Fancy  or 
Finest;  “B”  for  Choice  or  Extra  Standard,  and  “C” 
for  Standards,  and  \j'hen  the  pure  food  authorities  find 
goods  so  marked  they  will  expect  the  contents  to  sup¬ 
port  the  claim.  If  they  fail,  the  goods  will  be  subject 
to  seizure  and  the  packer  to  fine  under  the  pure  food 
law  for  misbranding.  Some  think  that  the  use  of  these 
letters  will  be  abused,  but  we  would  remind  you  that 
there  is  a  shake  up  taking  place  even  now  in  the  pure 
food  department,  and  you  will  undoubtedly  find  that 
anyone  who  attempts  to  prostitute  this  method  will  be 
dealt  with  severely,  and  we  hope  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  law,  including  full  publicity  as  to  his  absolute  un¬ 
reliability.  And  if  you  think  the  world  has  any  respect 
for  a  liar  you  are  dead  wrong. 

Do  not  use  “U.  S.  Grade  A,”  etc.,  as  the  prefix  “U. 
S.”  is  not  permitted,  nor  is  it  needed.  Use  just  “Grade 
A,”  etc.,  and  the  public  will  understand. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  have  provided  you  with 
a  prepared  blank  on  which  you  can  notify  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  department  of  the  amount  of  goods,  in  cases, 
that  you  will  pack  and  label  with  the  grade  this  year. 
He  must  have  some  definite  idea  as  to  the  amount  of 
goods  that  will  be  found  on  the  market  before  he  can 
have  canned  foods  introduced  into  the  broadcasting 
scheme.  So  the  matter  is  right  up  to  you,  the  industry 
is  on  trial.  If  it  desires  this  great  help,  that  will  not 
cost  it  a  cent,  but  which  will  be  equal  to  if  not  better 
than  any  advertising  campaign  yet  put  on,  it  must 
say  so.  If  you  cannot  see  this  opportunity,  or  are 
unwilling  to  cooperate  with  it,  the  radio  broadcasting, 
etc.,  will  die  aborning.  But  this  you  should  know  that 
there  are  some  canners  even  now  branding  their  goods 
in  this  fashion  and  the  results,  as  seen  in  the  retail 
stores,  are  that  the  people  are  taking  the  graded  goods 
at  higher  prices,  while  they  leave  the  ungraded  goods 
on  the  shelf.  And  the  more  such  graded  goods  appear 
on  the  market  the  more  the  ungraded  will  be  shoved 
aside  and  left.  The  movement  is  on  and  it  will  grow, 
make  no  mistake.  But  it  would  be  only  a  genteel 
gesture  for  the  industry  to  respond  whole-heartedly  to 
this  invitation.  If  you  do  not  care  to  use  the  blank 
provided  in  this  issue,  write  to  the  address  given  on 
your  own  letterhead,  and  enroll  your  goods  in  this 
forward  movement. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

**A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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FORtCKNNED  > 

FRUn3:^»VEGETABLES^ 


This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 

...  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 

It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

• 

1/  it’s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 

1 

I 

I 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

I 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 


MAGNETIC  SPOT 
COATING  MACHINE. 

We  have  just  developed  a  new  and  very  important  feature 
for  our  product.  Just  the  improvement  that  many  tin  de¬ 
corators  have  been  waiting  for. 

“Micrometer  Adjustment” 

This  Arrangement  enables  the  operator  to  quickly  set  the 
color  rollers  to  any  required  thickness  of  film  or  coating. 

This  Mschine  is  adjustable  to  All  Sheet  Sizes  and  has  Perfectly 
Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running  Fountain  and  Distributor 
Rollers  revolving  in  Special  Ball  Bearing  Journal  Boxes.  Furn¬ 
ished  Complete  with  Rotary  Pump  for  delivering  color  into 
fountain  and  a  Water  Cooling  System  on  the  Scaper  Roller 
which  prevent  spoilage  of  the  Composition  Rollers.  Absolute 
and  Positive  Register  is  assured  and  Disappearing  Feed  Fingers 
add  to  the  already  great  efficiency  of  this  unit. 

Positively  No  Magnetism  Retained  in  the  Tinplate. 

Write  for  Full  Partioulara. 

Charles  Wagner  Litho.  Machinery  Co., 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Ave.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

AUo  manufacturmra  of:  Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Mag. 
netic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines.  Offset  Proving  Pressess,  Traiufer  De¬ 
vices,  Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines,  Automatic  Lifts  for  Tin 
Plate,  Simplex  Litho  Plate  Whirlers,  Magnetic  Turn  Tables.  Recovering 
of  Litho|Leather  &  Damper  Rollers. 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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April  2 1933 


Spring  Meeting 

Tri-State  Association 

Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 

April  13th,  1933 


There  was  a  very  small  crowd  present  at  this 
Spring  Meeting  when  you  hearken  back  to  former 
years  and  the  huge  numbers  of  canners,  brokers 
and  supplymen.  The  representative  canners  were 
there  and  some  of  the  main  representatives  of  the 
supply  boys,  but  the  total  was  far  below  normal. 

President  Allen  T.  Stevens  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  put  the  program  thru  without  a  hitch,  with 
the  single  exception  that  Miss  Julia  K.  JalTray,  Chair¬ 
man  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  who  was  to  speak  on  “Women’s 
Attitude  in  Buying  Household  Necessaries  by  Grades,” 
was  unable  to  be  present  due  to  sickness. 

As  mentioned  Editorially  last  week,  the  key-note  of 
the  meeting  was  Better  Labeling,  though  there  was  a 
worth  while  sprinkling  of  scientific  information  cover¬ 
ing  technical  points  in  the  canning  operations,  grow¬ 
ers’  problems  and  grading  directions. 

President  Stevens  opened  the  meeting  with  a  brief 
address  as  follows: 

The  first  item  on  the  program  is  given  as  “Remarks  by  the 
President,”  but  I  can  assure  you  they  will  be  brief.  We  have 
an  interesting  and  rather  lengthy  program  and  we  will  soon 
pass  on  to  the  other  speakers.  The  credit  for  this  interesting 
and  instructive  program  all  belongs  to  Mr.  Shook  because  he 
is  entirely  responsible  for  it  and  has  given  to  it  a  lot  of  time 
and  thought.  It  is  built  around  what  seem  like  the  logical 
steps  for  the  canning  industry — i.  e.  sensible  production,  quality 
packing  and  intelligent  labeling. 

We  are  this  year  facing  more  difficult  conditions  than  have 
ever  confronted  the  industry  before,  and  with  the  likelihood  of 
a  large  acreage  for  most  canners  crops,  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
tinued  over-production  and  a  stagnant  market  are  plain.  The 
pea  acreage  in  this  territory  is  already  planted  with  a  consid¬ 
erable  increase  over  last  year,  and  with  a  prospective  normal 
acreage  for  the  whole  country,  and  from  this  it  would  seem 
that  pea  canners  feel  sure  that  Nature  is  going  to  take  care 
of  them  again,  as  she  has  so  mercifully  done  the  past  two 
years,  and  will  give  them  a  short  crop  again — but  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  the  result  if  there  is  a  full  or  normal  crop.  And 
the  same  applies  to  the  prospective  acreage  of  other  canners’ 
crops  such  as  corn  and  snap  beans,  and  the  packers  of  these 
too  are  evidently  figuring  on  a  short  crop.  If  given  only  a 
normal  crop  from  a  normal  acreage,  we  are  sure  to  have  a 
continuation  of  the  present  market  conditions  and  we  all  know 
what  this  means  under  the  present  conditions  of  our  finances 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  additional  finances. 


ALLEN  T.  STEVENS 

President 


It  is  certainly  the  time  to  be  cautious  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  where  plans  have  not  already  gone  too  far  in  arranging 
for  acreage  that  you  will  seriously  consider  the  likelihood  of  a 
continuation  of  the  present  demoralized  market  and  what  the 
effect  will  be  on  ALL  canners  if  you  are  given  a  normal  crop 
from  a  normal  acreage,  to  say  nothing  about  the  result  if 
given  a  big  crop.  Don’t  forget  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  still  operating  and  if  canners  continue  to  pack  more 
goods  than  can  be  sold  at  a  profit,  we  will  have  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  a  year  hence,  and  no  one  will  be  to  blame  but  the 
canners  themselves.  The  conservative  canners  will  suffer  along 
with  those  responsible  for  over-packing.  It  seems  that  inabil¬ 
ity  to  finance  and  bad  weather  conditions  are  going  to  be  the 
only  limiting  factors  on  the  size  of  the  packs — certainly  the 
acreage  is  not  going  to  be  voluntarily  reduced  to  anywhere 
near  where  it  should  be. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  appeal  to  those  canners  who  have 
not  already  joined  the  Association  for  this  year,  to  fill  out  an 
application  card  and  hand  it  to  one  of  the  officers.  We  need 
your  support — morally  and  numerically,  as  well  as  financially. 
Numbers  count  in  an  association  as  well  as  finances  and  while 
money  to  run  the  Association  is  a  necessity,  this  is  not  our 
only  need — we  need  your  support  in  every  way.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  to  keep  down  expenditures  without  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  organization  and  member’s  dues  have  been 
reduced  nearly  20  per  cent.  The  effective  work  the  Association 
has  done  this  winter  on  adverse  legislation  at  Washington,  and 
in  the  state  legislatures,  is  only  an  instance  of  our  work  and 
this  would  have  been  more  easily  accomplished  if  we  had  had 
a  larger  number  of  interested  members.  There  are  a  few  who 
know  the  amount  of  work  and  money  the  Association  has  used 
on  legislative  matters,  but  I  can  assure  you  it  has  been  arduous 
and  expensive  and  the  Easton  office  has  left  no  stone  unturned 
in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  canners.  It  has  meant  long 
hours  and  the  expenditure  of  some  money  and  we  believe  time 
and  money  well  spent  but  there  are  still  many  who  are  not 
supporting  the  work  of  the  Association.  And  again  I  want  to 
ask  you  to  fill  in  an  application  card  and  support  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  show  your  appreciation  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
in  the  interests  of  ALL  canners  in  the  Tri-State  territory. 
Consider  the  many  things  the  Association  is  doing  for  you  all 
and  how  much  worse  conditions  might  have  been  if  there  had 
been  no  Association  and  no  concerted  effort  the  past  few  years. 
I  know  many  canners  who  consider  their  Association  dues  is 
money  well  spent  and  that  they  get  good  value  for  it  in  the 
services  which  the  Association  renders.” 


April  2U,  193S 
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a  basket 
WOLF*/^ 


1ITTLE  Red  Riding  Hood  was  a  wise  little  miss — 
j  here  she  is  walking  through  the  woods  taking 
a  big  basket  of  delicious,  nutritious  canned  foods 
to  her  grandma — and  the  wolf  don’t  look  so  happy 
about  it.  Canned  foods  are  the  bulwark  of  modem 
civilization — to  preserve  the  future.  Heekin  takes 
this  opportunity  to  thank  its  patrons,  and  all  who 
are  helping  make  canned  foods  even  more  popular 
than  ever — we  are  glad  to  serve  them.  The  Heekin 
Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PLUS  HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


April  2  A,  Iff  S3 


Field  Secretary  Frank  M.  Shook  gave  a  verbal  re¬ 
port  on  his  marketing  efforts  in  which  he  bought  cans 
of  tomatoes,  corn,  peas  and  string  beans,  of  every 
brand,  size  or  condition  found  on  the  Easton,  Md., 
market.  He  had  prepared  a  definite  chart  showing  the 
analysis  of  each  can  as  to  the  price  paid,  whether  or 
not  the  label  indicated  quality ;  whether  or  not  it  indi¬ 
cated  the  style  of  goods  in  the  can,  as  for  instance. 
Sweet  Peas  or  Alaskas,  and  its  official  rating,  graded 
on  the  Score  Card  System  method.  We  so  fully  com¬ 
mented  on  this  Editorially  last  week,  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  repeat  here. 

Going  on  Secretary  Shook  said : 

“We  are  blindly  producing  such  quality  as  happens  to  be  con¬ 
venient  without  intelligent  consideration  of  consumers’  wants. 
Take  your  labels  out  of  the  jig-saw  puzzle  class.  Put  the  true 
grades  of  your  various  products  on  your  labels  and  in  a  very 
few  months  consumer  preference  will  indicate  the  proportionate 
demand  for  the  various  grades. 

This  knowledge  of  consumer  wants  will  enable  the  canning 
industry  to  shape  the  production  and  marketing  accordingly. 

I  contend  that  when  consumers  can  buy  the  quality  they  want 
we  will  see  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  demand  for  canned 
foods. 

A  survey  made  in  1929  among  more  than  a  thousand  house¬ 
wives  to  learn  of  their  preference  of  grades  of  canned  peaches 
revealed  that  almost  70  per  cent  of  them  wanted  Fancy  peaches. 
Yet  the  industry  is  not  meeting  this  consumer  preference.  Only 
15  per  cent  of  the  peach  pack  was  found  to  be  fancy  or  so- 
called  fancy.  With  the  demand  for  70  per  cent  Fancy  they 
supply  only  15  per  cent  leaving  55  per  cent  of  their  consumers 
unable  to  buy  the  grade  of  canned  peaches  they  want.  Is  it  any 
wonder  peach  packers  have  marketing  difficulties? 

At  the  same  time  this  survey  was  made  their  workers  bought 
1100  cans  of  peaches  at  retail  stores  in  several  states  and  sent 
them  to  a  laboratory  in  California  for  grading. 

Of  these  cans  280  were  under  lables  used  by  packers  for  their 
Fancy  Grades.  Here  is  how  these  supposedly  fancy  peaches 
graded : 

43.8  per  cent  graded  Fancy 

44.8  per  cent  graded  Extra  Standard 
9.6  per  cent  graded  Standard 

1.8  per  cent  graded  Sub-Standard 
Extending  these  percentages  to  a  normal  pack  of  15,000,000 
cases  we  have  these  startling  figures;  15  per  cent  of  the  pack 
is  classified  as  Fancy,  making  2,250,000  cases  on  which  packers 
use  labels  for  Fancy  Grade.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  2,250,000 
cases  would  grade  as  folloA^s: 

985,500  cases  Fancy 
1,008,000  cases  Extra  Standard 
216,000  cases  Standard 
40,500  cases  Sub-Standard. 

Dissatisfied  customers?  Yes.  Can  you  blame  them?  They 
have  to  buy  22  cans  of  so-called  Fancy  peaches  to  get  nine 
cans  that  are  actually  Fancy.  Out  of  the  total  annual  purchase 
of  54,000,000  cans  of  supposedly  Fancy  peaches  30,348,000  of 
them  are  below  Fancy.  5,184,000  of  them  are  Standards,  and 
972,000  of  them  are  Sub-Standard. 

No  wonder  certain  interests  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  opposed 
to  Score  Sheet  Grading.  No  wonder  they  tried  to  defeat  the 
Bill  providing  for  Government  Grading  of  canned  foods. 

Out  of  the  1100  cans  bought  for  grading  436  were  under  pack¬ 
ers’  labels  used  for  Choice  Grade.  25.1  per  cent  of  these  graaed 
Standard,  and  3.7  per  cent  graded  Sub-Standard. 

Of  the  270  cans  of  peaches  bought  as  Standards  10.6  per  cent 
were  Sub-Standard. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  their  own  grading  of  these  1100 
cans  bought  at  random  in  retail  stores  we  find  that 

56.2  per  cent  of  the  so-called  fancy  peaches  were  not  fancy.’ 

43.9  per  cent  of  the  so-called  choice  peaches  were  not  choice. 

52.9  per  cent  of  the  so-called  standard  peaches  were  not  stan¬ 
dard. 

43.5  per  cent’  of  the  so-called  seconds  and  water  were  not 
seconds  and  water. 


Roughly  speaking,  and  I  used  the  word  ‘roughly’  advisedly, 
one-half  of  all  the  samples  purchased  by  their  own  instructed 
and  trained  field  men  were  not  true  to  grade,  indicated  by  the 
type  of  label  used  on  the  can. 

Now,  if  trained  men  schooled  in  what  grade  of  peaches  to 
expect  under  the  439  brands  contacted  failed  in  50  per  cent  of 
their  purchases  to  get  the  quality  expected,  how  much  worse 
off  are  untrained  buyers  with  little  or  no  information  about 
labels? 

How  simple  and  easy  to  re-group  the  pack  of  peaches,  keeping 
the  fancy  in  one  block  and  labeling  them  as  such,  the  choice  in 
another  group  labeled  choice  and  the  standard  to  themselves 
and  labeled  standard.  Then  every  buyer  would  be  a  pleased 
buyer  and  an  enthusiastic  booster  for  canned  peaches. 

Recently  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  made  a  survey  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  three  cans  each  of 
representative  brands  of  canned  foods  on  that  market.  They 
listed  230  items  but  two  months  later  when  returning  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  230  brands  only  171  could  be  hand,  because  merchan¬ 
dise  does  not  flow  steadily  from  producer  to  consumer. 

It  seems  to  me  this  answers  the  question  as  to  why  con¬ 
sumers  do  not  select  the  brand  they  like  best  and  continue  using 
it. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  enjoy  hearing  this  criticism  of  peach 
canners  but  you  are  in  the  same  situation  in  your  labeling 
of  canned  vegetables.  I  am  now  submitting  labels  taken  from 
canned  vegetables  which  I  purchased  from  retail  stores.  I  want 
you  to  examine  these  labels  closely,  note  the  price  paid  for  each 
can  and  then  indicate  on  the  blank  which  we  will  hand  you  the 
information  requested. 

At  this  afternoon’s  meeting  the  grading  committee  will  give 
the  correct  answers  to  the  questions.  We  want  to  see  what 
sort  of  guessers  you  men,  as  practical  canners,  can  make  out 
about  the  goods  in  the  can  when  you  have  the  labels  and  prices 
before  you  as  a  guide.  Please  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
situation  confronting  our  customers,  the  ultimate  consumer,  day 
in  and  day  out.” 

DEGREE  OF  TURBIDITY  IN  CANNED  PEAS  AS 

A  MEASURE  OF  SUB-STANDARD  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  UNDER  THE  McNARY- 
MAPES  AMENDMENT 
By  Maurice  Siegel 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriol¬ 
ogist,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  summary  of  Mr.  Siegel’s  paper  is  as  follows : 

By  a  fiow  chart  he  showed  the  effect  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  raw  product  as  well  as  plant  operations  on 
the  turbidity  of  the  liquor  in  the  finished  pack.  He 
showed  that  in  dealing  with  Alaska  peas,  containing 
relatively  higher  starch  content,  than  the  sweet  va¬ 
riety,  the  packers  in  this  section  are  immediately  faced 
with  the  problem  of  cloudy  liquor,  particularly  in  the 
packing  of  the  larger  sieve  sizes. 

He  showed  the  effect  of  crowded  viners,  insufficient 
washing,  over-taxed  blanchers,  over-filling,  over-cook¬ 
ing  and  under  cooling  on  the  liquor  of  the  finished 
product.  Grave  danger  is  encountered  where  there  is 
laxity  in  the  plant  procedure,  whereby  the  pack  may 
run  afoul  of  the  liquor  factor  under  the  NcNary-Mapes 
Standards. 

Peas  that  were  sub-standard  under  the  tenderness 
factor  could  not  be  over-cooked  to  soften  the  peas 
because  the  resulting  liquor  would  no  doubt  be  classed 
as  sub-standard. 

He  showed  examples  of  sub-standard  liquors  result¬ 
ing  from  lax  plant  practices.  The  pea  packers  showed 
extreme  interest  in  both  the  discussion,  as  well  as  in 
the  samples  exhibited. 


April  24, 19SS 
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A  REVIEW  OF  TOMATO  STANDARDS  UNDER  THE 
McNARY-MAPES  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ACT 
By  Maurice  Siegel 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriol¬ 
ogist,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Siegel  reviewed  the  tomato  standards  and  again 
dealt  with  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  packer 
failed  to  heed  the  factors  that  govern  the  status  of  his 
pack.  He  emphasized  the  negligence  in  proper  sorting 
of  the  tomatoes  for  color  and  showed  that  off-color 
and  slack  fill  (either  of  which  would  place  the  pack  in 
a  sub-standard  classification),  both  the  results  of  care¬ 
lessness,  were  the  chief  causes  of  trouble  in  the  past 
season. 

The  samples  of  tomatoes  exhibited  brought  out 
clearly  the  practice  of  improper  culling  and  filling,  in 
order  that  the  packers  might  avoid  future  difficulties 
under  the  McNary-Mapes  Standards. 

President  Stevens  next  introduced  Mr.  Roy  V. 
Strasburger  to  speak  on  “Some  Characteristics  if 
Canned  Peas  as  Related  to  Blanching  and  Processing.” 
This  was  an  interesting  detailed  paper,  filled  with 
figures  and  facts,  and  we  are  going  to  withhold  it 
until  next  week  as  a  feature. 

Dr.  William  H.  Harrison,  Director  of  Research  De¬ 
partment,  Continental  Can  Company,  was  next  pre¬ 
sented  and  gave  an  interesting  and  important  address, 
“Processing,  Cooling  and  Storage  of  No.  10  Cans  of 
Peas.”  This  is  another  highly  technical,  very  impor¬ 
tant  matter  to  every  man  handling  No.  10  cans, 
whether  of  peas  or  any  other  product,  and  we  are 
going  to  make  a  feature  of  this  next  week,  and  in 
plenty  of  time  for  those  canners  who  will  need  its 
direction  in  this  year’s  pack. 

A  Mrs.  Brown,  sitting  with  the  ladies  who  had  been 
invited  to  attend  the  Convention,  arose  to  ask  permis¬ 
sion  to  say  a  word  or  two.  She  said,  “We  women  need 
protection.  We  would  like  to  know  how  to  buy  canned 
foods  to  suit  our  requirements,  and  we  don’t  seem  to 
be  able  to  find  out.”  The  other  day,  she  said  she  bought 
a  can  of  peas,  when  she  opened  it  she  could  make  noth¬ 
ing  of  them,  except  put  them  in  a  grinder  and  make 
pea  vsoup.  She  said,  “You  gentlemen  know  what  you 
put  in  the  can,  why  not  tell  us  so  that  when  we  do 


our  buying,  we  will  know  exactly  what  we  are  getting, 
and  how  to  buy.” 

Mr.  Wells  Russell,  of  the  American  Can  Company, 
was  called  on  to  add  to  the  discussion  in  this  matter 
of  pea  solids,  etc. 

At  this  point  a  recess  was  taken  for  luncheon. 

During  the  luncheon,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Miss 
Julia  K.  Jaffray,  Mrs.  John  F.  Sippel,  President  of  the 
Standards  Council,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  pinch- 
hitted  for  her.  Mrs.  Sippel  reminded  her  audience  that 
women  nowadays  are  busy,  and  they  have  not  the 
time  to  make  extensive  experiments.  They  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  getting  definite  grades  and  conditions  in 
other  items  of  their  buying,  and  she  said  that  if  the 
canners  expected  them  to  patronize  canned  foods,  as 
they  would  like  them  to,  they  must  arrange  to  tell 
them  plainly  on  the  label  the  points  they  want  to  know. 
They  should  know  the  grade  so  that  when  they  have 
special  guests  they  can  buy  to  meet  that  exacting  con¬ 
dition,  or  when  they  are  buying  just  for  their  home 
uses  a  less  fancy  article  would  suffice,  and  still  again 
when  they  want  a  vegetable  to  be  used  for  soup,  the 
standard  article  would  answer.  “But,”  she  appealed, 
“how  can  we  tell  this?  There  is  no  way  that  we  can 
guess  it,  and  why  should  we  be  compelled  to  guess? 
You  gentlemen  know  your  products,  be  honest  with 
us,  put  the  information  on  the  label,  and  we  will  buy 
very  much  more  largely  of  your  goods,  because  many 
of  them  we  like,  but  we  do  not  like  to  be  fooled.” 
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Mr.  Paul  M.  Williams,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grading 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  next 
on  the  list,  and  he  spoke  as  follows: 

HOW  THE  BROADCASTING  AND  PRESS  RELEASE  SER¬ 
VICES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  MAY  BE  HELPFUL  TO  THE 
CANNING  INDUSTRY 

OUR  good  friend,  Mr,  Frank  Shook,  i-ecently  inquired  of 
the  Bureau  whether  the  broadcasting  and  press  release 
services  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  might  not  be  made  to 
serve  the  canning  industry.  He  has  pointed  out  that  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  agricultural  products  and  as  such  are 
entitled  to  a  place  in  these  programs.  We  appreciate  the  point 
he  has  made  and  I  may  say  frankly  we  are  disposed  to  at  least 
give  the  matter  consideration.  Many  commodities  are  discussed 
in  these  programs,  but  very  little  time  has  been  devoted  to 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

So  when  that  persistent,  hard-working,  ever  diligent  Shook 
approached  the  Department  on  the  matter  of  disseminating 
timely  information  with  respect  to  canned  products,  the  question 
immediately  arose,  “Just  how  could  the  Department  serve  the 
canning  industry  in  this  connection?”  I  don’t  mind  telling  you 
that  the  Department  is  quite  willing  to  render  every  possible 
service  it  can  consistently  afford  the  industry.  It  is  not  feasible, 
however,  to  develop  broadcasts  or  write  items  for  release  to  the 
press,  extolling  the  merits  of  canned  products  labeled  as  most 
of  them  are  at  present.  I  dare  say  the  consumers  of  this  nation 
can  be  induced  to  use  canned  products  in  a  larger  volume  than 
they  now  do  if  they  could  purchase  canned  products  with  some 
degree  of  assurance  of  the  quality  of  the  products  for  which  you 
ask  them  to  spend  their  money. 

All  of  us  have  witnessed  many  attempts  to  advertise  canned 
foods,  some  of  which  proved  to  be  but  a  mere  “flash  in  the  pan.” 
Tremendous  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  endeavoring  to 
popularize  our  canned  products,  and  yet,  today,  we  find  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  nation  in  just  about  as  much  of  a  quandary  con¬ 
cerning  the  quality  of  canned  products  found  on  the  retailers 
shelves  as  was  the  case  ten  years  ago.  It  still  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day  to  use  the  same  old  archaic  methods  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  various  qualities  of  our  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
We  still  see  such  terms  as  “superb  quality,”  “super  quality,” 
“supreme  quality,”  and  an  endless  array  of  euphemistic  terms 
which  mean  little,  if  anything,  to  the  consumer.  Certainly  they 
afford  little  basis  upon  which  the  housewife  can  intelligently 
base  her  purchases  of  canned  products. 

After  considerable  thought,  we  suggested  to  Mr.  Shook  that 
if  the  canning  industry  really  wanted  to  do  something  to  help 
solve  the  present  unsatisfactory  method  of  labeling  canned 
products  and  develop  wider  consumer  acceptance  of  them,  if  an 
appreciable  amount  of  merchandise  could  be  labeled  out  in  the 
terms  of  “Grade  A,”  “Grade  B,”  and  “Grade  C,”  we  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  arrange  space  in  the  radio  programs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  tell  the  housewives  of  America  something  of  the  merits 
of  canned  foods  and  how  they  might  intelligently  buy  them  by 
grade.  Between  42  and  50  stations  are  in  the  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  hook-up. 

We  can  tell  the  housewives  what  “Grade  A”  means  if  the 
product  conforms  to  the  grades  of  this  Bureau,  but  we  cannot 
tell  them  what  they  may  find  in  a  can  labeled  “supreme”  or 
“finest”  or  “superlative.”  We  can  tell  them  that  in  “Grade  B” 
canned  tomatoes  they  will  get  a  well  filled  can  of  well  colored, 
attractive  tomatoes.  We  can  tell  them  that  for  a  great  many 
uses  in  their  homes,  they  will  find  “Grade  C”  corn  quite  satis¬ 
factory  and  we  can  also  tell  them  of  the  splendid  uses  to  which 
they  might  put  “Grade  A”  corn.  We  cannot,  of  course,  make 
reference  to  Brand  names. 

Let  me  make  this  clear.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  use 
the  official  inspection  service  of  this  Department  in  order  to  put 
the  official  grade  designation  of  the  Department  on  your  labels. 
You  and  you  alone  are  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  every 
statement  appearing  on  yonr  labels.  If  you  want  official  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  grade  statement  you  contemplate 
using  on  your  label,  you  can  have  it  by  requesting  the  services 
of  this  Bureau,  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  which  is  so  fixed  as 
to  cover  the  approximate  cost  of  the  service  to  the  government, 
or  you  may  secure  the  service  of  commercial  graders.  The 


success  of  any  plan  of  informative  labeling  rests  not  upon 
John  Smith  or  Sam  Jones,  nor  upon  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  but  upon  you,  Mr.  Canner.  You  must 
honestly  label  your  products.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  1 

that.  Many  of  you  know  precisely  the  grade  of  your  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  responsibility  devolves  upon  you  when  labeling  the 
product  out,  either  under  your  own  label  or  under  the  label  of 
your  customer,  to  make  sure  that  any  grade  statement  appearing 
thereon  is  truthful.  No  contract  you  may  enter  into  with  your  i 

customer  whereby  he  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  grade 
statement  on  the  label  which  he  may  furnish  may  abrogate  the 
law.  Get  this  straight.  You  are  responsible,  and  I  want  to 
caution  you  that  the  incorrect  use  of  grade  statements  on  labels 
will  not  only  be  frowned  upon  by  the  Department  but  will  sub¬ 
ject  the  offender  to  the  penalties  prescribed  for  misbranding  in 
the  food  and  drugs  act. 

I  doubt  if  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  make  the  remarks  just 
preceding.  Certainly  they  were  unnecessary  for  by  far  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  industry.  In  response  to  Mr.  Shook’s  query,  I 
am  prompted  to  offer  a  suggestion — indeed,  it  may  be  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  The  Department  has  access,  free  of  charge,  to  the 
nation-wide  hook-up  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  dur¬ 
ing  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour.  Programs  are  given  practically 
every  day  over  253  additional  stations.  The  Department  main¬ 
tains  a  press  service  through  which  over  20,000  daily,  semi¬ 
weekly  and  weekly  newspapers  receive  pertinent  and  timely  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  agricultural  subjects  for  publication. 

Again,  the  Department  publishes  bulletins  which  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  our  nation  on  almost  every  conceivable 
subject  relating  to  agriculture,  but  very  little  pertaining  to  the 
merits  of  canned  products.  Furthermore,  the  Department  main¬ 
tains  a  very  well  equipped  motion  picture  laboratory  which 
films  scenes  pertinent  to  agriculture  which  are  used  extensively 
by  the  extension  workers  of  the  Department  in  addressing 
meetings. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  I  am  prompted  to  say  that  if  the 
canning  industry  wishes  to  really  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and 
place  grade  statements  on  their  labels  in  the  terms  of  the  official 
grades  for  these  commodities,  we  will  endeavor  to  find  the 
necessary  time  in  the  radio  broadcasts  periods  to  inform  the 
consumers  of  this  nation  how  they  can  now  buy  graded  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  just  what  the  grades  mean,  provided,  you  will 
indicate  to  the  Department  how  many  thousand  cases  each  of 
you  will  label  approximately  in  accordance  with  these  grades 
before  the  first  of  next  October.  Moreover,  we  will  enlist  the 
assistance  of  the  press  service  in  writing  timely  articles  relative 
to  the  grading  and  labeling  of  canned  products.  We  will  do 
our  best  to  see  if  we  cannot  develop  bulletins  for  the  use  of 
the  consumers  of  the  country  and,  moreover,  we  will  undertake 
to  develop  films  which  may  be  very  helpful  to  lecturers  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  message  of  food  value  and  quality  in  canned  foods  to 
the  public. 

Now,  all  of  this  will  be  absolutely  useless  unless  an  appreci¬ 
able  amount  of  canned  foods  are  labeled  in  the  terms  of  the 
official  grades  and  placed  upon  the  shelves  of  the  retailers  of  the 
country  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  such  a  program.  I  may 
say,  for  your  information,  that  we  do  not  believe  there  is  the 
slightest  question  but  that  more  interest  in  the  purchasing  of 
canned  products  can  be  developed,  if  such  a  plan  is  undertaken. 

On  March  27,  Mr.  Sherman  of  this  Bureau  talked  briefly  on 
the  subject  of  “Guides  to  Buying  Canned  Vegetables”  on  the 
nation-wide  hook-up.  He  told  them  what  “Grade  A”  and  “Grade 
B”  meant  if  found  on  the  labels  of  certain  commodities.  In¬ 
stantly,  requests  for  copies  of  the  grades  were  received  by  the 
hundreds.  Just  let  me  read  you  what  some  of  the  housewives 
said.  A  Pennsylvania  listener  wrote,  “I  heartily  endorse  that 
plan  as  it  is  high  time  the  consumer  knew  what  and  why  she  i^ 
paying  so  much  for  a  certain  article.”  From  Georgia,  a  letter 
was  received  in  which  was  incorporated,  “This  seems  a  sensible 
way  to  handle  this  matter  so  that  we  can  know  what  we  are 
buying.”  A  New  York  housewife  wrote,  “I  think  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  the  vegetables  graded  and  I  honestly  believe  an’’^ 
one  would  rather  pay  a  few  pennies  more,  if  necessary,  to  fee! 
sure  of  the  quality  of  the  vegetables  in  the  can.  As  it  is  now 
it  is  practically  a  guessing  game.”  Some  of  you  may  not  know 
that  a  few  canners  have  already  labeled  out  some  merchandi'e 
as  hereinbefore  suggested.  Some  of  that  merchandise  found  its 
way  to  Washington.  A  few  days  ago,  one  of  the  representatives 
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of  this  project  bought  canned  tomatoes  produced  in  the  Tri- 
States  territory  in  an  independent  retailer’s  store  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Both  packers  whose  products  were  on  the  shelves  of  this 
grocer  are  well  known  in  this  territory.  One  can  each,  bearing 
different  labels  as  purchased. '  One  without  the  grade  designa¬ 
tion  sold  for  8  cents.  One  with  the  designation  “Grade  B”  sold 
for  10  cents.  The  grocer  was  asked,  “Why  the  difference  in  the 
price?”  He  replied,  “Oh,  well,  you  see,  one  of  these  is  a  graded 
tomato,  the  other  is  not.  I  recently  cut  some  of  both  of  them 
and  found  the  graded  tomato  much  better.”  Now  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  little,  if  any,  difference.  Both  scored  “Grade 
B”  in  our  laboratory.  Last  Thursday  afternoon,  another  store 
was  visited  and  more  canned  tomatoes  bought,  a  No.  2  and  No. 
2V2  can  of  tomatoes  bearing  identical  labels  of  a  Tri-State 
packer.  The  cans  bore  similar  code  marks.  The  No.  2  can  had 
the  words  “Grade  B”  on  the  face  of  the  label.  The  No.  2V^  can 
did  not.  Both  cans  sold  for  10c.  They  both  graded  in  the  high 
80s  when  graded  in  our  laboratory.  The  grocer  was  asked, 
“Why  the  difference  in  price?”  He  replied,  “Oh,  this  smaller 
can  is  graded,  see  on  the  label  it  says  ‘Grade  B’  while  this 
other  can  is  not?” 

If  the  canners  of  the  Tri-States  territory  and  the  various 
other  vegetable  producing  sections  of  this  country  will  promise 
this  Bureau  to  label  out  five  million  cases  of  merchandise  in 
the  terms  of  the  official  grades  before  October  1,  1933,  we  will 
undertake  this  little  experiment  with  you.  We  cannot  promise 
how  extensive  the  program  will  be.  That  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  cooperation  we  receive  from  the  trade. 

I  am  sure  most  of  you  present  this  afternoon  appreciate  the 
fact  that  I  am  speaking  on  a  subject  entirely  out  of  my  pro¬ 
vince  because  both  the  broadcasting  and  press  release  services 
are  separate  organizations  in  the  Department  and  I  cannot  bind 
those  organizations.  I  have  a  feeling,  however,  that  we  can 
enlist  their  cooperation.  It  seems  to  me  this  may  afford  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  most  interesting  experiment  without  cost  either 
to  the  canner  or  to  the  Department.  Some  of  you  may  want  to 
develop  a  new  label  in  addition  to  your  regular  labels  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  experiment  which  may  mean  a  slight  additional 
cost.  The  expense  to  the  government  will  not  be  increased  be¬ 
cause  if  you  adopt  the  suggestion,  it  will  simply  mean  that 
some  of  us  will  have  to  burn  a  lot  of  midnight  oil  and  do  a 
great  deal  of  overtime  work  without  the  slightest  hope  for 
additional  remuneration,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  render  this  ad¬ 
ditional  personal  service  to  our  good  friends  in  the  canning 
industry,  with  the  hope  that  the  interest  of  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  will  be  well  served,  as  well  as  affecting  a  broadened  demand 
for  your  products. 

sit  *  ♦ 

[Note:  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  will  find  a  prepared 
blank  on  which  you  can  enter  any  number  of  cases  of  any  goods 
which  you  intend  to  pack,  on  which  your  label  will  carry  a  grade 
sign  “A,”  “B,”  or  “C.”  It  will  serve  as  a  free  entry  blank  into 
a  huge  advertising  campaign,  all  is  in  your  favor,  and  at  no 
expense  to  you.  Fill  in  this  blank  and  mail  as  directed.] 

Mr.  H.  A.  Hunter,  Canning  Crops  Specialist,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  reported  on  the  work  he  and  his 


co-worker,  Mr.  T.  D.  Holder,  are  doing  this  spring, 
and  they  have  a  very  extensive  and  important  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Shook  made  an  appeal  to  the  canners 
of  this  section  to  support  the  Tri-State  Packers’  As¬ 
sociation.  He  showed  that  the  Association  has  a 
standing  with  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  that 
he  has  been  able  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  very  material  manner,  but  he  wanted  to 
know  why  the  comparatively  few  members  of  the 
Association  should  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  this 
whole  work  when  the  entire  canning  fraternity  of 
this  section  profits  by  it.  The  dues  are  but  $1.25  per 
1,000  cases  packed,  and  certainly  that  is  no  figure  to 
stop  any  canner  in  the  Tri-State  region  from  lending 
his  financial  support.  That  is  needed.  But  equally,  or 
more  so,  the  moral  support  of  the  greater  number 
would  give  the  Association  greater  power.  It  is  just 
merely  a  case  of  riding  free,  and  it  is  not  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  that  they  leave  this 
entire  work  in  their  protection  to  a  few  members. 

Mr.  Shook  then  called  for  answers  to  the  Guessing 
Contest  on  what  the  four  labels  on  each  of  the  four 
products  meant.  He  had  pasted  the  four  labels  on  a 
cardboard  and  distributed  the  cardboards  for  circula¬ 
tion  among  the  audience,  together  with  voting  slips, 
and  asked  them  to  express  their  opinion  on  what  the 
goods  were  under  the  labels.  Now  he  called  for  an 
expression  of  the  vote.  Taking  one  item  after  another 
each  one  of  the  cans  was  graded,  but  when  he  asked 
who  guessed  right,  there  was  no  reply.  In  fact  there 
was  no  reply  on  any  of  them. 

A  gentleman  arose  in  the  audience  and  said  he  was 
from  Washington,  but  had  come  to  the  Convention  to 
get  information  that  he  needed.  He  said  he  was 
charged  with  the  job  of  buying  canned  foods  for  over 
20,000  persons  and  that  many  of  them  were  of  the 
opinion  that  they  could  not  use  canned  foods  because 
you  could  not  depend  on  them:  One  never  knew  what 
one  was  getting  in  the  can!  He  said  he  believed  it 
was  possible  to  understand  canned  foods,  and  he  in¬ 
tended  to  use  them,  and  that  is  why  he  was  here  at 
the  meeting.  Wouldn’t  the  canners  please  state  on  the 
labels  the  information  every  buyer  needs,  so  that  they 
may  know  how  to  buy  canned  foods  intelligently.” 

With  that  the  meeting  adjourned. 


GRADE  ON  LABELS 

In  the  drive  for  more  informative  labels  on  canned  foods,  we  intend  to  use  on  our  labels  Grade  “A”  Grade  “B”  or 
Grade  “C”  for  at  least  the  following  number  of  cases,  covering  1933  packs,  and  to  have  these  ready  on  or  before  October 
1st,  1933. 

- ^CASES  - CAN  SIZE  PRODUCT - - 


DATE  - — -  SIGNED - 

Mail  Thia  to 

PAUL  M.  WILLIAMS  BY 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Grading  Service 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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April  2i,  1933 


BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IN  the  Grocery  Trade  News  for  April  10th,  the  De¬ 
lineator  has  a  striking  advertisement.  It  is  head¬ 
lined,  “Keeping  in  Step  with  the  Changing  Con¬ 
sumer.”  The  ad  goes  on  to  say  in  part,  “Yes,  women 
have  changed  tremendously.  No  one  with  eyes  or  ears 
could  argue  the  point.  Women  have  changed  more  in 
the  last  few  years  than  in  any  previous  generation. 
The  modern  woman  lives  in  a  new  day.” 

Are  we  as  an  industry  keeping  in  step  with  this 
new  woman  we  must  please  in  order  to  sell  our  goods 
in  profitable  volume? 

Well,  I  know  a  keen  young  man  who  is  general 
manager  of  an  old  business  into  which  he  stepped 
after  graduating  from  college  and  the  death  of  his 
father.  For  a  year  he  has  known  he  must  adopt  a 
larger  size  package  for  his  product.  During  the  first 
six  months  after  this  knowledge  was  his,  he  kept  put¬ 
ting  off  any  decisions  as  to  art  work  on  the  label 
because  he  was  busy  getting  out  current  orders.  Then 
a  month  or  two  more  was  wasted  by  pressure  of  the 
holiday  season,  then  the  bank  holiday  intervened.  And 
so  goes  the  story. 

He  has  several  finished  sketches  from  the  lithogra¬ 
pher,  who  by  the  way  has  one  of  the  best  art  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  country.  All  these  looked  pretty  good  to 
him  until  he  began  carrying  them  with  him  and  started 
showing  them  to  friends  in  the  trade.  One  was  an 
advertising  man,  another  was  a  lithographer,  another 
the  buyer  for  a  voluntary  chain.  All  agreed  the 
sketches  shown  them  were  fair  but  that  they  had  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  to  offer.  Various  other  sketches  have 
been  submitted,  all  have  been  shown  to  still  other 
friends  and  still,  no  outstanding  sketch  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  or  produced.  My  friend  will  want  to  start  his 
salesmen  selling  for  fall  delivery  on  June  1st  and  if 
he  dilly-dallys  around  for  another  ten  days,  no  labels 
will  be  ready  for  his  salesmen  on  June  1st.  Their 
effective  selling  time  will  be  cut  down,  fall  sales  will 
be  hampered,  sales  volume  lessened. 

Too  many  of  us  are  dilatory  in  making  necessary 
changes  in  our  labels,  shipping  containers  and  so  on. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  mistake  my  friend 
has  made  so  far  has  been  in  depending  solely  on  his 
male  friends  for  the  solving  of  his  label  problem. 
Goodness  gracious,  why  submit  package  labels  to  the 
male  of  the  species?  He  does  not  get  into  a  grocery 
store  except  on  invitation  or  by  request.  Male  shop¬ 
ping  instincts  are  all  contrary-wise  to  those  of  the 


lady  of  the  house.  Men  will  walk  blocks  to  avoid 
crowds,  ladies  favor  tho.se  stores  apparently  crowded 
to  suftocation. 

If  you  have  a  label  problem  to  decide,  select  the  three 
best  labels  in  your  opinion,  arrange  them  attractively 
on  a  mounting,  then  ring  door  bells.  Ask  each  lady  of 
the  house,  “Madam,  if  you  were  to  see  three  cans  of 
peas  each  labeled  with  one  of  these  labels,  which  can 
would  you  buy?  Why?” 

Ask  fifty  women  these  two  questions,  attempt  in  no 
way  to  influence  or  qualify  their  answers.  If  you  can 
ask  two  hundred  and  fifty  these  questions,  so  much 
the  better.  Then  tabulate  their  answers  and  select 
the  label  most  in  favor  among  those  interviewed.  The 
questions  can  be  asked  by  high  school  students  anxious 
to  earn  a  little  spare  money  after  school  hours.  The 
total  expense  need  not  be  great,  the  satisfaction  to  you 
in  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  program  in  label  selection 
will  be  great. 

You  may  be  considering  printing  a  sales  message 
on  your  shipping  containers.  This  column  has  advo¬ 
cated  this  for  years.  Maybe  we  are  wrong!  Ask  your 
grocer  friends.  Visit  forty  or  fifty.  Have  in  mind 
about  what  you  want  to  print  on  the  case,  then  ask 
their  opinion  as  to  the  sales  value  of  the  message. 
Get  their  suggestions  concerning  what  they  would  like 
to  see,  if  anything  on  the  box.  Certainly,  after  you 
have  their  concensus  of  opinion  you  will  feel  you  are 
about  right  before  you  go  ahead. 

Possibly  you  are  in  a  position  to  pack  a  line  of 
canned  vegetables  or  to  add  products  not  now  being 
put  up  in  your  plants.  Suppose  one  is  local  asparagus. 
Are  you  going  to  go  ahead  and  pack  what  you  can 
because  a  broker  or  two  has  told  you  all  about  how 
much  local  “grass”  was  sold  in  his  market  last  year? 
Instead,  have  the  high  school  boys  again  interview  the 
housewives  in  any  city  where  you  might  expect  to  gain 
distribution.  Let  them  have  samples  of  the  local  as¬ 
paragus  and  the  Coast  product.  Coach  these  boys  a 
little,  explain  the  difference  to  them  as  to  the  price 
differential,  variation  in  color,  health  advantages,  etc., 
of  the  local  product  versus  the  one  packed  across  the 
continent.  After  your  investigation,  if  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  replies  show  you  the  home  makers  of  your 
market  might  prefer  the  local  product  at  the  price 
to  govern,  then  can  the  local  crop  obtainable. 

Some  of  you  have  been  canning  carrots  and  peas 
for  several  seasons.  Possibly  you  are  undecided  as  to 
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whether  or  not  you  will  pack  this  item  this  season. 
Well,  a  great  many  carrots  and  peas  are  served  in 
restaurants  and  hotels.  Spend  a  few  hours,  day  after 
day  in  some  good  restaurant  around  the  noon  meal 
time.  Arrange  before  hand  that  carrots  and  peas  will 
be  one  of  the  side  dishes  served  that  day.  Have  an 
accurate  check  on  the  number  served,  also  the  number 
of  portions  wholly  consumed,  partially  eaten  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  kitchen  untouched.  You  will  have  a  little 
bother  in  preparing  slips  for  the  waiters  or  waitresses 
to  fill  out  and  their  trouble  in  the  matter  will  have  to 
be  rewarded  but  you  are  apt  to  find  out  a  great  deal 
of  interest  as  to  the  liking  at  present  of  the  public 
for  this  item  in  canned  food. 

Perhaps  you  are  a  corn  canner.  If  you  are,  you  may 
be  surprised  to  learn  the  number  of  cases  of  canned 
corn  the  average  restaurant  is  serving  per  month  in 
comparison  to  the  cases  or  cans  of  other  canned  foods 
the  same  establishment  is  serving.  If  you  should  learn 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  sales  of  canned  corn 
in  restaurants,  be  sure  and  inquire  as  to  the  reason  for 
this.  Or  if  the  sales  have  increased,  be  certain  to  learn 
why  this  condition  exists. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  in  this  article  is  just  this — 
for  years  we  have  been  well  content  to  go  along  in  the 
same  old  rut  we  have  always  followed  in  our  canning 
practice.  We  have  been  satisfied  that  what  was  right 
and  proper  or  good  enough  a  few  years  ago  will  be 
good  enough  this  year. 

True,  we  have  seen  a  few  new  products  come  into 
the  market,  create  consumer  acceptance  by  heavy  ad¬ 
vertising  and  we  have  felt  such  a  procedure  was  not 
for  us.  We  may  not  have  the  money  for  a  heavy  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  but  any  canner  able  to  finance  a 
pack  is  able  to  conduct  the  label,  container  and  product 
investigations  I  have  suggested.  In  a  few  days  and 
weeks  you  may  be  able  to  learn  more  about  what  you 
should  pack  and  how,  and  how  to  label  it,  than  you 
have  thought  possible  for  anyone. 

Remember  the  admonition,  “Keep  in  step  with  the 
consumer.” 

You  can’t  do  this  successfully  unless  you  know 
whither  she  is  headed  and  where  her  thoughts  lead  in 
the  field  of  canned  foods. 

And  whatever  you  intend  doing  in  the  way  of  chang¬ 
ing  labels,  packages  or  containers  or  in  adding  new 
items  to  your  1933  pack  or  omitting  some,  let  no  grass 
grow  under  your  feet  in  the  doing.  Up  in  quite  north¬ 
ern  Ohio  peas  for  canning  are  already  well  above  the 
ground,  ground  is  drying  out  for  harrowing  and  the 
planting  of  corn  for  canning.  After  such  a  backward 
spring,  when  planting  and  seeding  time  arrives  it 
comes  with  a  rush. 

Soon  you  will  be  tied  up  in  the  crop  and  the  pack 
and  your  well-meant  plans  for  constructive  changes 
of  benefit  to  your  sales  volume  will  have  to  be  delayed 
or  put  off  until  another  season.  My  guess  is  that  1933 
will  be  the  year  during  which  you  will  want  to  be  as 
certain  as  possible  that  your  packages,  pack  and  sales 
plans  are  all  you  can  finance  and  all  you  want  them 
to  be! 


INTENDED  ACREAGE  OF  TOMATOES  FOR 
MANUFACTURE 
1933  With  Comparisons 

Bn  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Ecouomicfi,  United 
Staten  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  17,  1933. 
EPORTS  from  nearly  400  canning  firms  repre¬ 
senting  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of 
tomatoes  grown  for  canning  or  manufacture  in 
1932,  and  from  growers  in  certain  States  where  open 
market  plantings  are  important,  indicate  that  the 
acreage  now  intended  for  the  1933  season  is  silghtly 
smaller  than  the  acreage  grown  in  1932.  The  can- 
ners’  reports  received  were  well  distributed  among  all 
important  producing  areas,  and  should  therefore  be 
fairly  representative  of  the  net  acreage  change  in¬ 
tended  during  the  first  half  of  April,  when  the  inquiry 
was  made. 

Should  plantings  be  made  according  to  these  in¬ 
tended  acreage  reports,  the  total  acreage  for  the  1933 
season  would  amount  to  270,590  acres  compared  with 
277,640  acres  in  1932,  296,120  acres  in  1931,  and 
407,950  acres  in  1930,  and  323,720  acres  in  1929.  The 
1933  intended  acreage  is  about  the  same  as  that  grown 
in  1928  and  1927.  With  tomatoes,  abandoned  acreage 
is  usually  so  small  that  the  harvested  acreages  differ 
very  little  from  the  planted  acreages. 

The  accompanying  table  shows,  by  States,  the  acre¬ 
ages  which  would  result  if  the  early  April  intentions 
to  contract  and  plant  are  carried  out  for  1933.  These 
intended  acreages  are  uot  to  be  considered  as  estimates 
of  planted  acreages  for  the  coming  season,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  subject  to  change  before  plantings  are 
actually  made,  according  to  weather  conditions,  eco¬ 
nomic  factors,  and  the  possible  effect  of  this  report  in 
bringing  about  further  changes  in  canners’  and  grow¬ 
ers’  plans. 


INTENDED 

HARVESTED  ACREAGE  ACREAGE 

1933 

State  1928  1929  1930  1931  1932  %  of  Indi- 

Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  1932  cated 

New  York .  12,500  13,600  15,500  11,300  10,200  82  8,400 

New  Jersey .  33,000  33,000  43,000  30,000  30,000  75  22,500 

Pennsylvania  .  3.600  3,420  5,400  4,800  6,500  88  6,700 

Ohio  .  10,400  10,950  12.400  10,300  9,300  110  10,200 

Indiana  .  49,870  59,840  79,000  64,000  62,000  110  68,200 

Illinois  .  5,130  5,440  6,.'>D0  4,650  5,300  92  4,860 

MichiKan  .  1,660  1,990  2,600  2,000  1,900  110  2,090 

Iowa  .  4,810  4,570  6,400  6,400  5,300  76  4,000 

Missouri  .  18,700  20,940  28,900  19,000  16,000  125  20,000 

Delaware  .  13,500  13,500  14,000  11,800  10,600  105  11,100 

Maryland  .  32,000  44,000  48,900  38,000  34,200  100  34,200 

Virginia  .  14,400  18,000  19,800  14,800  12,900  105  13,600 

Kentucky  .  5,500  6,400  8.430  5,700  5,600  114  6,400 

Tennessee  .  10.220  9,200  14,000  10,700  8,400  100  8.400 

Arkansas  .  19,600  22,600  28,000  16,800  16,300  110  17,900 

Colorado  .  1.600  2,030  2,230  2,500  2,300  97  2.230 

Utah  .  5,650  6.180  8,200  6,200  3.000  115  3,450 

California  .  24,700  41,680  52,250  28.100  t29,950  65  tl9,660 

Other  States* .  4,010  6,380  12.440  9,070  t7,890  99  7.800 

Total  . 270,850  323,720  407,950  296,120  J277.640  97.5  270.590 


*  “Other  States”  include  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

t  For  California,  contract  acreage  only  for  1933 ;  about  4,900  acres  taken 
from  open  market  plantings  in  1932;  1,730  acres  in  1931,  and  3.750  acres  in 
1930. 

t  Revised. 

CABBAGE  FOR  KRAUT 

A  CCORDING  to  representative  reports  from  41 
kraut  packers  who  handled  about  two-thirds  of 
/  \  the  total  kraut  production  in  1932,  the  intended 

contract  acreage  for  1933  is  nearly  20  per  cent  below 
the  acreage  contracted  in  1932. 
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Should  contract  plantings  be  carried  out  according 
to  present  intentions  (of  early  April)  and  should  the 
acreages  represented  by  open  market  purchases  be  in 
line  with  the  indicated  changes  in  contracted  acreages, 
the  total  acreage  of  cabbage  for  kraut  in  1933  would 
amount  to  12,140  acres  compared  with  15,120  acres 
in  1932,  18,690  acres  in  1931,  and  27,750  acres  in 
1930. 

The  table  below  gives,  by  States,  the  estimates  of 
total  acreage  (contract  and  open  market)  harvested 
fi  om  1928  to  1932,  along  with  the  acreages  which  would 
result  in  1933  should  contract  intentions  be  carried 
out  and  should  open  market  acreages  be  in  line  with 
the  contract  intentions.  In  past  years  the  change  in 
total  acreage  has  usually  followed  closely  the  change 
in  the  contract  acreage. 


INTENDED 

HARVESTED  ACREAGE  ACREAGE 

1933 

State  1928  1929  1930  1931  1932  %  of  Indi- 

Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  1932  cated 

New  York .  5,400  6,000  9,000  6,800  4,900  75  3,680 

Ohio  .  2,250  2,700  3,300  2,200  2,080  80  1,660 

Indiana  .  730  1,080  1,400  1,260  400  100  400 

Illinois  .  670  670  800  550  450  100  450 

IVichigan  .  1,620  1,700  2,030  1,420  1,100  75  820 

Wisconsin  .  4,000  6,500  7,200  6,000  4,300  72  3,100 

Minnesota  .  430  500  540  380  200  75  160 

Colorado  .  500  600  500  250  200  100  200 

Washington  .  260  320  320  200  200  100  200 

Other  States* .  1,400  1,640  2,660  1,630  1,290  115  1,480 

Total  .  17,260  20,610  27,750  18,690  15,120  80.3  12,140 


*  “Other  States”  include  Iowa,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Utah,  and  Virginia. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIR- 

CULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  The  Canning  Trade,  published  weekly  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 

April  1,  1933,  State  of  Maryland,  County  of  Baltimore. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  I.  Judge,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Publisher  of  The  Canning  Trade,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher  and  Owner,  Arthur  I.  Judge;  Editor,  Arthur  I. 
Judge. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  the  publication  is  owned  by  an 
individual  his  name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  more  than  one 
individual  the  name  and  address  of  each,  should  be  given  below; 
if  the  publication  is  owned  by  a  corporation  the  name  of  the 
corporation  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock  should  be  given.) 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  107  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.) 

There  are  none. 


BEETS 

EPORTS  from  firms  which  contracted  or  grew 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  beets  for 
canning  in  1932,  indicate  that  the  intended  acre¬ 
age  for  1933  is  about  the  same  as  the  acreage  grown 
in  1932. 

If  these  intentions  are  carried  out,  the  planted  acre¬ 
age  in  1933  will  amount  to  3,070  acres  compared  with 
3,070  acres  grown  in  1932,  4,750  acres  in  1931,  10,720 
acres  in  1930,  and  6,920  acres  in  1929. 


INTENDED 

HARVESTED  ACREAGE  ACREAGE 

1933 

State  1929  1930  1931  1932  %  of  Indi- 

Acres  Aeres  Acres  Acres  1932  cated 

New  York .  1.640  2,100  750  750  100  750 

Now  Jersey .  750  .  900  300  200  100  200 

Indiana  .  280  400  220  280  86  240 

Michigan  .  450  850  510  340  100  340 

Wisconsin  .  2,100  3,300  1,800  800  96  760 

Ore-'on  .  590  600  180  200  100  200 

Other  States* .  1,110  2,570  990  t600  116  580 

Total  .  6,920  10,720  4,750  t3.070  100.0  3,070 


*  “Other  States”  include  Colorado,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Eouisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Washington, 
t  Revised. 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholders  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  inter¬ 
est  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise, 
to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 

.shown  above  is .  (This  information  is  required  from 

daily  publications  only.) 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  31st  day  of  March, 
19-33. 

(Seal)  FLORENCE  C.  PARR,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  May  4th,  1933.) 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conner s  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  pKDSsess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  cure  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE — Rebuilt  Bean  Cutters  as  low  as  $50.00. 
Write  for  our  list  of  used  machines  today. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— One  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snipper  in 
good  condition.  One  Ayars  No.  2  Bean  Packer  in 
good  condition. 

W.  E:  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— A  complete  line  of  machinery  for  Peas, 
Corn  and  Tomatoes. 

Address  Box  A-1914  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Closed  Retorts  and  Crates,  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chine  for  300  X  409,  also  for  401  x  411  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Name  lowest  price. 

Craig  Packing  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

WANTED — To  rent  or  buy  one  Ayars  Universal  Filler 
for  No.  2  cans,  in  good  condition. 

Sturdivant  Packing  Co.,  Brownsville,  Tenn. 


For  Sale  —  Seed 


FOR  SALE— The  genuine  Indiana  Canners  Association 
Indiana  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed  can  be  purchased 
only  through  the  Secretary’s  office,  and  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Association  package.  Price  $2.50  per  pound. 
Address  all  inquiries  to 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Trafalgar,  Ind. 

For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants,  open  field  grown.  Ready 
for  shipment 25th  April.  From  certified  seed;  Greater 
Baltimore,  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  J.T.D.  and 
Prichards  Scarlet  Topper,  $1.00  per  1,000.  Ruby 
King,  California  Wonder,  World  Beater  Pepper 
Plants,  $1.50  per  1,000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants 
$1.00  per  1,000.  No  order  too  large,  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Triangle  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

Wanted  —  Live  Accounts 

WANTED — Food  Broker  seeks  new  lines,  contact  with 
wholesalers,  chains,  large  retailers  in  Boston  and  New 
England. 

Joseph  A.  Duff  ley,  60  South  St.,  Room  49A, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 

POSITION  WANTED — In  a  canning  plant  as  Superintendent, 
Foreman  or  work  of  any  kind  in  the  factory.  Have  had  25  sears 
experience  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Will  work  for  any 
reasonable  salary  that  the  canning  company  can  afford  to  pay. 
Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1913care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED  -  A  man  who  has  had  the  experience  and  knows  how  to 
pack  Vegetables  and  Chicken  Soup,  also  Spaghetti. 

Address  Box  B-1906  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Cannery  Superintendent  thoroughly  experienced  in 
the  canning  of  tomatoes  with  investment  up  to  three  thousand 
dollars  and  services  for  substantial  interest  in  tomato  cannery  in 
good  operating  condition  in  central  Indiana.  Owners  will  put  up 
additional  three  thousand  dollars  and  plant  which  has  necessary 
equipment  and  which  is  ready  to  operate.  Applicants  must 
state  experience  and  satisfactory  references. 

Address  Box  B-1911  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


TuC"Robins 

WHOLE-GRAIN 
CORN  LINE 

Comprising 

Tue  Corn  Huskers 
Tuc  Corn  Cutters 
Tue-Robins 
Corn  Washers 
Tuc~Robins 
Corn  Silker-Cleaners 
Tue^Robins 
Sanitary  White-Coated 
Inspection  Tables 
Ayars  Universal  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Fillers 

Universal  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Exhausters 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard  and  Concord  Streets 
BALTIMORE,  >>  MARYLAND 


We  also  manufac¬ 
ture  acomplete  line 
of  canning  machin¬ 
ery  forf  ruits.veg^ 
tables,  citrus  foods 
etc. 

Write  for  circulars 
covering  the  Tuc- 
RobinsWholeGrain 
Corn  canning  line 
and  copy  of  gener¬ 
al  catalog. 

We  also  carry  a 
large  stock  of  re¬ 
built  practically 
new  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  at  prices 
that  will  interest 
you. 
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April  24, 1933 


PHILLIPS  CAIM  COMPANY 

^Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanilari^  Cans 


. .  division  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIVY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  T^hillips  Delicious  QualHif  Canned  'fJooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Tomato,  Beet,  Cucumber,  Cabbage, 
and  all  other  Varieties  of  seeds  used  by  the  canner. 

Before  placing  your  order  for  these  or  other  seeds  for  Spring  of 
1933  planting,  please  write  us  and  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting 
There  is  no  one  has  better  seeds  than  we,  no  one  pays  more  attention 
or  takes  greater  care  in  the  breeding  of  stocks  than  we  do. 

Have  you  grown  any  of  our  Certified  Marglobe,  Greater  Baltimore, 
Bonny  Best  and  Break  O’Day  Tomato  ?  This  seed  is 
certified  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Every  package  bears  the  seal  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Other  varieties  of  Tomatoes  not 
certified  are  grown  by  ourselves,  selected  by  our  own 
men,  men  who  have  been  doing  this  work  for  35  years 


19  3  3  Crop 


Before  placing  your  order  for  seeds  for  delivery 
after  the  1 933  crop,  we  hope  you  will  bear  us  in  mind 
and  write  us  and  let  us  quote  you. 


CANNERS*  SEEDS 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  SK 

Founded  1784 


April  2h, 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Unnecessarily  Disturbed  Over  Possible  Governmental 
Actions — Improvement  in  Business  Will  Follow  Abandonment 
of  Gold  Basis — Go  Slow  About  Contracting  Futures. 

VENTFUL — There  have  been  plenty  of  “goins  on” 
in  the  industry  this  week  even  if  there  has  not 
been  a  great  amount  of  business.  Everybody  and 
his  wife  seems  to  be  speculating  on  what  will  happen 
to  his  business  when  the  present  or  proposed  proposals 
of  the  Government  are  put  into  force.  Agriculture 
is  to  have  a  Czar  and  Labor  a  Czarina  to  regulate  and 
manage  everything  within  their  kingdoms;  to  name 
profits  and  prices  on  all  farm  products  and  to  order 
and  adjust  working  hours  and  wages  in  a  mold  made 
by  the  new  autocrats.  That  is  the  way  they  seem  to 
regard  it.  But  we  do  not  believe  Washington  has  gone 
off  its  nut,  gone  batty,  but  on  the  contrary  is  as  sane 
and  sensible  now  as  it  has  proved  to  be  since  they 
decided  to  replace  words  with  action,  the  Pollyanna 
promises  of  plenty  with  definite,  manlike  action.  It 
is  just  the  old  “viewers  with  alarm”  that  are  giving 
us  these  kinds  of  views,  and  they  are  more  wrong 
now,  if  possible,  than  they  ever  were.  The  world’s 
business  is  a  big  business,  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  average  brain,  and  it  is  not  much  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  public’s  brain  is  in  a  whirl  as  it  tries  to 
under.stand  what  Washington  is  doing.  Washington  is 
not  attempting  any  fantastic  nor  Utopian  set  ups; 
they  are  being  eminently  practical,  with  the  set  pur¬ 
pose  of  clearing  away  all  the  sludge  and  debris  that 
had  been  allowed  to  collect  in  Governmental,  banking 
and  general  business,  and  they  are  making  a  mighty 
fine  job  of  this  cleaning  up.  Once  done  you  will  find 
all  the  wheels  move  more  smoothly,  more  rapidly,  and 
that  no  deserving  endeavor  has  been  hurt,  but  that 
the  weasels,  rats  and  tarmites  have  been  driven  out. 
Squeals  are  to  be  expected  from  such  vermin. 

One  sample  may  suffice:  the  Government  has  just 
authoratively  gone  off  the  gold  basis,  leaving  the 
gamblers  in  gold  and  dollar  values  flat  on  their  backs. 
Remember  those  slick-fingered-gentry  told  us  that  if 
we  went  off  this  famous  gold  basis  everything  would 
be  ruined — and  you  believed  them.  Despite  the  emi¬ 
nent  success  of  England  in  a  similar  move,  and  of 
other  far-seeing  countries  which  beat  us  to  it.  They 
played  us  for  suckers  to  a  fare-thee-well.  Take  the 
matter  of  bonds  payable  in  gold.  You  have  clipped 


such  coupons,  but  were  you  ever  paid  in  gold;  did  you 
ever  see  a  cent  of  gold;  did  you  ever  want  gold? 
You  did  not;  you  were  perfectly  willing  to  have  your 
bank  credit  your  account  with  the  amount  of  the 
coupons,  or  to  accept  paper  money,  silver  or  whatnot. 
And  today  there  are  millions  of  such  coupons  due, 
especially  from  foreign  countries,  but  because  of  gold 
restrictions  they  say  they  cannot  pay,  and  you  are 
not  collecting  on  your  coupons.  We  recall  one  country 
who  exports  to  us  upwards  of  a  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  non-competing  products  of  their  country. 
That  is  money,  far  in  excess  of  their  coupon-debts  to 
us,  and  that  country  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  reduce 
its  debt  by  applying  such  payments  against  their 
coupons,  if  the  banks  could  be  made  to  release  this 
phantom  demand  for  gold!  We  expect  to  see  that 
done,  and  then  business  will  take  a  new,  big  impetus 
and  trade  will  begin  to  flow  again.  If  we  have  layed 
the  boogy  of  gold  we  have  accomplished  a  wonderful 
advance,  for  it  has  been  nothing  but  a  form  of  hold-up 
in  the  hands  of  our  banker  friends.  They  received  the 
premiums  paid  for  gold,  not  our  Government  nor  the 
coupon  holders.  Do  you  begin  to  see,  and  to  see  what 
a  direct  effect  this  can  have  on  your  business  and  upon 
the  business  of  the  whole  country?  There  is  nothing 
in  this  of  free  silver,  nor  of  inflation.  It  represents 
merely  a  sensible  interchange  of  good  business:  they 
have  a  surplus  of  payments  due  them  for  goods  sold 
to  us.  What  is  more  natural  than  that  they  use  such 
surplus  to  pay  those  coupons — thus  virtually  paying 
in  goods,  but  giving  you  the  money  you  are  entitled 
to  for  having  loaned  them  your  money,  and  at  the 
same  time  paying  their  debts?  It  does  not  have  to 
be  gold,  that  is  the  point,  even  if  the  bonds  (and  the 
coupons),  call  for  payment  in  gold.  Business  needs 
not  inflation;  what  it  needs  most  is  to  have  that  old- 
man-of-the-sea,  the  banker,  taken  off  its  back  and  be 
permitted  to  operate  freely  once  more.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  should  establish  and  control  all  its  own  banks, 
as  it  does  post  offices,  and  permit  no  others  of  any 
kind.  We  would,  then,  never  have  any  money  short¬ 
age,  and  the  Government  would  never  again  have  to 
borrow  from  its  own  citizens  and  pay  them  heavy 
interest,  to  conduct  its  normal  business.  There  would 
be  no  selling  of  gold,  no  flights  from  the  dollar,  no 
gouging  under  bonds  or  mortgages,  but  a  controlled 
currency  and  banking  with  complete  confidence  as¬ 
sured  everywhere  and  always.  The  start  has  been 
made;  it  must  be  continued  and  enlarged,  putting 
private  banking  in  the  same  catagory  as  the  counter¬ 
feiter. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


April  2U,  1933 


Has  this  anything  to  do  with  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket?  You  will  live  to  see  that  it  has,  and  be  glad  it 
happened. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


The  market — Spot  buying  has  moved  along  in 
its  usual  way,  with  prices  firm  or  advancing.  Com 
and  tomatoes  are  both  stronger,  and  show  figure 
advances  this  week,  and  beans,  peas  and  other  staples 
are  holding  firm.  Milk  is  higher  and  fruits  are  gaining. 
Grapefruit  promises  to  clear  up  its  bad  condition  and 
to  move  to  better  prices.  It  is  thought  that  the  heavy 
buying-drive  on  the  stock  market  will  soon  be  reflected 
in  the  canned  foods  market  and  in  other  products  and 
this  may  be.  Beer  has  resulted  in  much  good  business 
in  many  lines,  more  men  have  gone  to  work  and  all 
this  is  bound  to  work  through  to  all  lines. 

There  has  not  been  a  great  amount  of  activity  in 
future  buying.  Many  canners  are  said  to  be  holding 
off  until  they  can  see  more  clearly  what  the  farm  re¬ 
lief  measure  and  the  labor  requirements  may  do  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand  the  grocers  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  stock  up  now  before  the  farm  bill  is  passed 
because  that  will  considerably  advance  prices.  If  that 
is  so  it  is  good  reason  for  the  canners  going  slow  about 
accepting  business  at  today’s  rates. 

Old  man  Weather  has  been  as  much  a  detaining 
factor  as  anything  else,  for  there  has  been  a  contin¬ 
uous  supply  of  rain  that  has  kept  the  pea  growers 
and  canners  idle  and  it  is  now  getting  so  late  that 
they  all  see  visions  of  the  aphis  due  to  the  lateness 
of  the  crop.  That  applies,  of  course,  to  the  more  north- 
ernly  sections,  as  in  this  immediate  section,  with  the 
exception  of  lower  Pennsylvania,  the  peas  have  all 
been  planted  and  are  now  well  above  ground.  All 
sections  have  had  too  much  rain,  and  the  weather  has 
turned  cold  in  addition.  So  the  season  to  date  has  been 
very  unfavorable,  preventing  not  only  plantings  but 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  crops.  With  so  much 
uncertainty  before  them  the  canners  are  doing  well 
to  go  slow.  And  in  addition  to  these  natural  causes 
there  is  a  feeling  that  prices  are  due  to  advance,  and 
possibly  rather  considerably  where  canned  foods  prices 
are  concerned,  because  they  have  been  abnormally 
low.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  reach  high 
figures,  but  they  can  advance  a  goodly  percentage 
from  these  lows,  and  still  be  within  easy  range  of  the 
consumer’s  pocketbook.  And  the  canners  are  certainly 
entitled  to  this  if  they  can  get  it.  Moreover  it  would 
not  seem  to  be  a  year  to  sell  heavily  of  futures.  True 
the  crops  will  be  put  out,  but  there  will  probably  be 
fewer  canners  working  on  them  than  we  have  seen  in 
twenty  years.  If  that  proves  true  the  packs  cannot  be 
heavy,  and  with  no  carryovers  market  prices  ought  to 
be  good.  And  then  again  the  banks  will  not  be  moved 
by  evidences  of  future  sales;  credits  will  be  closely 
held  and  the  canner  stands  to  face  heavier  costs  than 
he  now  reckons  for.  Unless  future  prices  are  attrac¬ 
tive,  showing  a  worth  while  profit,  no  canner  should 
hurry  into  them.  The  gamble  looks  all  to  be  in  his 
favor  with  spot  goods  at  the  end  of  the  canning  season, 
when  money  may  be  easier  and  business  much  better. 
That  is  how  it  looks  now. 


Routine  Business — Commodity  Prices  Rising — Milk  Advances — 
Tomatoes  Continue  to  Advance — Grapefruit  Prices  Better — 
More  Interest  in  Futures — Minimum  Wage 
Laws  Stopping  Quotations. 

New  York,  April  20,  1933. 


Market — Trading  moved  along  at  a  fair  rate 
during  the  past  week  with  the  bulk  of  business 
confined  to  routine  orders.  Advances  in  canned 
milk  and  grapefruit  prices  and  increased  strength  in 
Tri-state  tomatoes  were  the  only  features  of  an  other¬ 
wise  dull  week. 

INFLATION — The  sharply  rising  tendencies  dis¬ 
played  by  stock  and  commodity  prices  throughout  the 
nation  yesterday  following  the  decision  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  to  re-establish  the  embargo  on  gold  ship¬ 
ments  to  Europe  which  essentially  removed  the  United 
States  from  the  gold  standard  has  encouraged  the 
belief  held  in  Hudson  Street  by  many  factors  that  in¬ 
flation  is  inevitable  and  will  benefit  the  canned  foods 
market  as  well  as  other  commodities. 

With  the  announced  purpose  of  pushing  domestic 
commodity  prices  higher,  the  Administration’s  move 
met  with  success  on  its  first  day  with  prices  of  many 
commodities  rising  to  new  high  levels  for  the  year. 
A  continuance  of  this  rising  tendency  in  commodity 
prices  will  be  reflected  in  higher  prices  for  canned 
foods  eventually,  it  is  pointed  out  in  trade  circles. 

EVAPORATED  MILK  —  Advances  of  25c  were 
posted  Saturday  by  a  major  factor,  which  put  adver¬ 
tised  brands  at  $2.35  and  independent  brands  at  $2.25 
a  case,  following  the  recent  withdrawal  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  three  of  the  major  factors  here  who  announced 
last  week  shipments  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
price  at  the  time  of  shipment.  Trade  circles  had  ex¬ 
pected  more  of  a  raise  in  the  price. 

With  stocks  in  second  hands  light  and  the  marked 
shortage  of  evaporated  milk  which  has  developed  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Wisconsin  situation,  increased  demand  and 
active  trading  may  send  the  price  higher,  it  is  held. 

TOMATOES  —  In  the  Tri-state  offerings.  No.  3s 
again  held  the  spotlight  this  week,  with  the  marked 
scarcity  of  stocks  in  first  hands  sending  the  price  up  to 
$1.07V2»  factory.  All  other  grades  are  moving  along 
nicely  and  stocks  held  by  canners  are  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  very  low  levels  with  No.  10s  held  in  very  narrow 
supply. 

California  tomatoes  are  offered  at  80c  to  82V^c, 
coast,  on  standard  21/2S  with  holdings  of  the  lower 
priced  tomatoes  reported  to  be  small. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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GRAPEFRUIT — Steps  towards  strengthening  the 
canned  grapefruit  market  are  under  way  down  South, 
it  seems,  and  some  of  the  packers  have  marked  prices 
higher  in  the  local  market  although  with  little  im¬ 
mediate  result  as  the  trade  here  are  apparently  well 
covered  on  current  requirements  and  display  little 
tendency  to  stock-up  on  futures,  as  yet. 

While  some  of  the  packers  have  established  2s  at 
82*/2C,  Tampa,  the  entire  list  has  not  yet  swung  into 
line  with  the  revised  quotations  although  if  the  reports 
from  the  South  on  the  amount  of  stocks  moving  into 
consumption  are  to  be  believed,  the  statistical  position 
of  the  pack  would  warrant  higher  prices. 

Futures — With  the  increased  possibility  of  inflation, 
in  truth  and  not  in  name,  resulting  from  the  financial 
policies  of  the  present  Administration,  the  trade  is 
beginning  to  take  more  interest  in  futures. 

Inquiries  in  many  lines  have  broadened  out  some¬ 
what,  it  is  reported,  and  further  moves  towards  in¬ 
flation,  with  its  inevitable  higher  price  levels  for  com¬ 
modities,  may  well  see  a  sharp  increase  in  future’s 
activity,  trade  circles  hold. 

MINIMUM  WAGES — Opening  prices  of  Up-state 
canners  are  being  held  back  somewhat  inasmuch  as 
many  canners  are  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  State 
minimum  wage  bill  and  its  effect  on  packing  costs 
this  season.  In  the  event  that  New  York  is  to  be  one 
of  the  few  States  to  have  such  a  law,  canners  affected 
by  it  would  be  handicapped  in  competition  with  food 
packed  in  other  States  which  have  no  such  law,  it  is 
pointed  out. 

SALMON — Despite  the  strong  market  position  of 
this  item,  local  traders  refuse  to  become  excited  about 
it  and  trading  carries  on  here  a  routine  replacement 
basis.  The  recent  advance  in  prices  brought  on  a  little 
covering  but  so  far  the  trade  has  ignored  the  small¬ 
ness  of  stocks  held  in  first  hands. 

Some  speculative  interest  is  developing,  however, 
spurred  by  the  statistics  of  canners’  holdings  which 
disclose  that  many  items  will  be  sold  out  before  the 
next  pack,  according  to  present  indications. 

CANNED  FISH — ^Tentative  offerings  of  new  pack 
fancy  lobsters  in  the  local  market  have  been  heard  at 
$1,871/2,  New  York,  for  halves.  The  spot  market  is 
fairly  well  cleaned  out  and  the  new  pack  is  coming 
in  on  a  clean  market. 

With  the  sardine  packing  season  officially  opened 
at  Lubec,  Maine,  on  April  15  by  the  Seaboard  Packing 
Company  which  began  operations  on  that  date  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  sardine  canneries,  new  pack  Maine 
sardine  prices  have  been  heard  around  the  market  at 
approximately  the  same  levels  at  spot  prices. 

VEGETABLES — Standard  peas  continue  in  good 
demand  in  the  spot  market  with  stocks  in  first  hands 
extremely  low.  Prices  are  strong.  Fancy  grades  are 
moving  along  better.  Some  slight  increase  in  interest 
in  futures  is  reported  in  the  trade  which  is  expected 
to  increase  if  the  inflation  movement  gains  much 
strength  in  this  country. 

ASPARAGUS — The  confused  appearance  of  the 
market  due  to  the  low  opening  prices  posted  by  many 
independents  which  major  operators  have  un-officially 
characterized  as  too  low  has  led  the  trade  to  sit  back 
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and  await  a  more  settled  market  before  many  com¬ 
mitments  will  be  settled. 

While  the  low  prices  have  appealed  to  the  trade, 
little  real  trading  may  be  expected  until  the  major 
canners  have  made  public  their  price  ideas. 

DIVIDENDS — The  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Com¬ 
pany,  third  largest  grocery  chain  in  the  United  States, 
has  voted  the  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  25c  on 
the  common,  $1.50  on  the  6  per  cent  preferred  and 
$1.75  on  the  7  per  cent  preferred  stocks.  The  common 
dividend  is  payable  June  1  to  stock  of  record  May  10, 
the  6  per  cent  July  1  and  June  20,  respectively,  and  the 
7  per  cent  preferred  August  1  and  July  20,  respectively. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Better  Confidence  Shown  in  the  Market  Generally — Evapo¬ 
rated  Milk  Advancing — Meeting  of  Government  Representa¬ 
tives  and  Milk  Canners  in  Chicago — ^Tomato  Buying 
Heavy — Canned  Vegetable  Prices  Advancing. 

Chicago,  April  20,  1933. 

ENERAL  MARKET — The  pessimist  is  conspic¬ 
uous  these  days  by  his  absence.  True,  our  trade 
are  exercising  due  and  proper  caution  but  in 
the  main — optimism  prevails.  The  far-sighted  buyer 
realizes  that  the  canned  food  market  for  the  past  year 
or  two  has  been  influenced  very  largely  by  the  sur¬ 
plusages  that  were  carried  over  from  previous  seasons. 
This  year  with  the  1930,  1931  and  1932  packs  prac¬ 
tically  cleaned  up  and  with  the  credit  situation  the 
controlling  factor  as  regards  this  year’s  production, 
better  times  and  better  values  should  rule  in  all  canned 
foods. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF — One  of  our  local  news¬ 
papers  is  endeavoring  to  show  that  considerable  graft 
has  been  going  on.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  large  metropolitan  cities,  can  appreciate 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  distribute  food  to  and 
to  take  care  of  170,000  families  without  something 
like  graft  entering  into  the  “picture.”  Some  idea  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  Emergency  Relief  can  best  be 
had  when  you  visualize  $45,000,000  last  year  having 
been  spent  for  that  purpose  and  authorities  claim  it 
will  be  approximately  $80,000,000  for  this  year. 

EVAPORATED  MILK  —  It’s  confusion  all  con¬ 
founded.  That’s  about  the  best  way  to  express  it.  The 
market  advanced  on  Monday  of  this  week  25c  a  case 
which  makes  the  advertised  brands  $2.35,  f.  0.  b. 
Chicago.  It  is  up  to  the  milk  canners  themselves  to 
tell  the  Government  just  what  they  will  do.  Uncle 
Sam  sailed  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago  today. 
Every  evaporated  milk  canner  in  the  country  was  to 
be  present.  We  understand,  a  program  will  be  out¬ 
lined  at  this  meeting  which  in  turn  will  be  presented 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all  to  the  end  that 
such  recommendations,  suggestions,  etc.,  can  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Farm  Relief  Bill  now  pending  in 
Congress. 
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CHERRIES,  RSP — The  spot  market  has  broke. 
$3.25,  f.  o.  b.  Michigan  cannery,  is  now  the  prevailing 
price  on  No.  10  select  RSP  regular  pack.  It  has  been 
intimated  that  even  that  price  has  been  shaded  some¬ 
what.  The  cloud  that  overhangs  the  market  is  a  size¬ 
able  block  of  dented  and  rusty  tins,  poorly  packed 
fruit  that  drain  out  only  60  ounces.  Attempts  to  mar¬ 
ket  this  packing  at  a  cut  price  have  more  or  less  de¬ 
veloped  the  present  unsettled  situation.  On  future 
Michigan  RSP  cherries,  the  reports  have  it  that  a 
movement  is  on  foot  to  let  about  one-half  of  the  crop 
go  to  waste.  It  is  argued  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  pay  the  growers  2  to  21/2C  per  pound  for  half  the 
crop,  rather  than  Ic  per  pound  for  the  full  crop. 

TOMATOES — Next  to  the  interest  in  the  milk  situa¬ 
tion  was  the  rather  heavy  buying  in  Chicago  last 
week  of  future  tomatoes  out  of  Indiana.  One  or  two 
interests  made  special  prices  and  our  trade  purchased 
rather  freely.  The  nominal  market,  however,  is  the 
same  as  last  reported.  The  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Canners  at  Indianapolis  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  of  this  week  will,  however,  bring  forth  further 
developments.  Spot  tomatoes  are  unchanged,  although 
firmness  rules  all  along  that  line. 

GRAPEFRUIT — At  last  this  market  seems  to  be 
strengthening  somewhat.  The  Chicago  trade  are  wait¬ 
ing  patiently  for  more  definite  evidence,  however,  than 
the  mere  marking  up  of  prices  by  two  or  three  Florida 
grapefruit  canners.  It  is  said  that  the  lowest  at  which 
No.  2  fancy  grapefruit  hearts  can  be  purchased  for 
now  is  82V2C  to  85c,  f.  o.  b.  Florida  point. 

PEAS — The  pea  packing  season  for  1933  is  getting 
off  to  a  very  poor  start.  Practically  no  planting  has 
begun  in  Wisconsin.  Even  in  Indiana,  sowing  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  interferred  with  materially  by  the  cold 
and  wet  weather.  Some  little  business  has  been  going 
on  in  future  peas  but  it  has  been  more  or  less  “under 
cover”  business.  Spot  peas  are  practically  cleaned  up 
and  nothing  available  in  Wisconsin  now  at  less  than 
$1,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  and  at  that  the  buyer  can¬ 
not  be  very  “choicy.” 

CORN — This  market  is  developing  continued  firm¬ 
ness  with  No.  2  tin  standard  corn  at  50c,  quite  scarce. 
Corn  canners  generally  are  refraining  from  naming 
any  future  prices. 

GREEN  BEANS — Only  desultory  trading  prevails 
on  this  item.  Wisconsin  canners  are  still  confirming 
at  65c,  delivered,  a  No.  2  standard  cut  green.  Wax 
beans  are  scarce.  A  large  order  for  No.  2  fancy  cut 
wax  beans  was  not  placed  last  week — so  a  prominent 
factor  reported.  The  goods  could  not  be  located  and 
the  price  (we  understand)  was  a  very  fair  one. 

SAUER  KRAUT — No.  21/0  fancy  sauer  kraut  is 
now  quoted  at  60c,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  but  most  of  the 
prominent  kraut  canners  took  care  of  their  trade  prior 
to  the  advance  at  prices  ranging  5c  to  10c  less  than 
this  present  quotation. 

PERSONALS — George  Gotwalt,  well-known  in  this 
market,  has  associated  himself  with  Emil  Bastien  & 
Company,  one  of  the  good  wholesale  grocers  on  the 
West  Side. 


Charles  Adler,  the  buyer  for  Mid-City  Wholesale 
Grocery  Company,  is  enjoying  a  short  but  needed  va¬ 
cation. 

John  J.  Miller  is  reported  to  be  starting  another 
voluntary  chain. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  '‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Raw  Shrimp  Very  Scarce — Mostly  Small  Shrimp  in  the  Market 
and  That  Being  Handled  by  Raw  Dealers — Oyster  Packing 

Handicapped  by  Stormy  Weather — Both  Shrimp  and 
Oyster  Pack  Short;  Expect  Demand  to  Exceed  Supply. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  20,  1933. 

HRIMP — Lot  of  idle  days  in  the  sea  food  canneries 
now. 

The  factories  would  can  the  shrimp  if  they 
could  get  them,  but  as  they  can’t  get  ’em,  it’s  just  too 
bad  for  the  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  at  this  time. 

The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  more  or  less  a 
failure  each  year,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  shrimp  and 
this  year  is  no  exception. 

The  few  shrimp  that  are  being  caught  go  to  the  raw 
headless  dealers  and  they  even  are  not  getting  any 
great  quantity. 

However,  it  is  best  for  the  dealers  that  this  is  the 
case,  because  the  shrimp  are  small  and  medium  and 
the  raw  dealers  have  to  handle  this  class  of  shrimp 
very  cautiously,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  only  sell 
when  there  are  no  large  ones  to  be  had;  but  as  soon 
as  the  large  shrimp  show  up  on  the  market,  the  sale 
of  small  and  medium  shrimp  flops. 

The  larger  shrimp  being  tougher  than  the  smaller 
ones,  they  carry  better  in  shipping  and  they  don’t 
mash  nor  break  up  in  the  rough  handling  like  the 
small  ones.  The  breaking  and  mashing  is  one  of  the 
objections  to  the  small  shrimp  and  the  other  is  that 
the  small  shrimp  is  harder  to  peel  the  shells  off  than 
the  large.  Nevertheless,  the  medium  shrimp  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best  eating  shrimp  and  should  bring  the 
best  price,  which  is  not  the  case  for  the  reasons  just 
mentioned. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  canned  shrimp  is  that  the 
housewife  being  accustomed  to  classifying  the  large 
shrimp  as  the  best  when  buying  raw  headless  shrimp 
in  the  markets,  it  happens  that  she  usually  calls  for 
the  large  shrimp  also  when  buying  canned  shrimp, 
which  should  not  be  the  case,  because  the  objection¬ 
able  features  found  in  the  raw  headless  shrimp,  don’t 
exist  in  the  canned  shrimp,  as  they  come  deliciously 
cooked,  peeled  and  ready  to  serve  in  cans,  hence  the 
medium  shrimp  should  be  more  popular  to  the  house¬ 
wife. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  85c  to  95c  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  stormy  weather  that  has  been  pre¬ 
vailing  here  for  a  period  of  a  month  has  about  sub¬ 
sided  and  the  oystermen  hope  to  have  more  decent 
weather  to  work  on  the  reefs,  which  bad  weather  has 
handicapped  them  very  much ;  therefore  the  cove 
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oyster  pack  is  expected  to  move  better  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season,  which  has  only  a  few  weeks 
longer  to  run. 

The  seafood  canneries  that  are  operating  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Mississippi  are  not  missing  any  opportunity 
to  keep  going  and  they  are  packing  both  shrimp  and 
oysters  whenever  they  can  get  them,  but  even  at  that, 
they  have  not  been  kept  busy  lately. 

No  one  knows  what  the  shrimp  and  oyster  pack  will 
amount  to  this  year,  but  judging  from  the  output  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year,  it  will  have  to  show 
considerable  improvement  to  cope  with  any  reasonable 
demand  that  might  arise  from  improved  business  con¬ 
ditions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  cove  oyster 
pack  that  has  moved  very  slowly  this  past  season. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  general  stock  of  canned  oysters 
and  canned  shrimp  has  ever  been  as  low  as  it  is  today, 
as  nobody,  from  the  packer  down  to  the  retailers  seem 
to  have  any  reasonable  quantity  of  them  on  hand  and 
with  any  spurt  in  the  demand,  the  limited  quantity 
on  hand  would  be  quickly  wiped  out. 

Up  till  now  there  has  been  practically  no  demand 
for  any  commodity  and  therefore  it  did  not  require 
much  to  supply  it,  but  it  is  hoped  that  things  will  be 
different  from  now  on  and  that  there  will  be  a  better 
demand  for  at  least  foodstuff  and  as  canned  oysters 
and  shrimp  are  in  line  with  cheap  prices,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  will  be  more  shrimp  and  oysters 
consumed  this  year  than  last  year. 

In  fact,  I  look  to  see  some  of  the  sea  food  canneries 
that  have  been  shut  down  for  some  time,  to  start  up 
again  this  fall. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  65c  to  70c  per  dozen  for 
5-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Spring  Weather  Brings  Flood  of  Crops — Spinach  Season  Passed 
Its  Peak — Larger  Operators  Withholding  Prices — Asparagus 
Pack  Uncontrolled,  Except  for  Finances — Next  Inventory 
Likely  to  Show  Smallest  Holdings  of  Fruits  on  Record — 
Higher  Prices  Looked  For  in  Salmon. 

San  Francisco,  April  20,  1933. 

WEATHER  —  A  week  of  warm  weather  has 
brought  a  flood  of  farm  products  onto  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  canneries  are  busy  on  the  two  early 
items,  spinach  and  asparagus.  There  is  now  an 
abundance  of  peas  and  artichokes,  and  berries  are 
commencing  to  become  plentiful.  Formerly,  peas  and 
berries  were  packed  in  considerable  quantities  in  this 
State,  but  of  late  the  output  has  been  rather  limited. 
Some  artichokes  are  packed,  but  these  are  not  a  major 
item.  Shortly  before  the  warm  spell  there  were  frosts 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  some  damage  done  apri¬ 
cots,  peaches  and  grapes,  but  losses  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  a  limited  area.  In  general,  crop  prospects 
are  considered  good,  despite  the  fact  that  the  rainfall 
has  been  very  light. 


SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  is  still  under 
way,  but  the  season  has  passed  its  peak  and  further 
warm  weather  will  bring  it  to  an  early  close.  The  large 
operators  have  not  brought  out  opening  prices,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  wait  and  see  just  how  large  the  pack  will 
be  before  committing  themselves.  Most  of  the  business 
that  has  been  booked  by  them  has  been  at  prices  above 
those  named  by  some  of  the  smaller  interests  earlier 
in  the  season.  Sales  of  No.  fancy  spring  pack  are 
being  made  at  $1,  as  against  a  price  of  90c  quoted 
several  weeks  ago. 

ASPARAGUS — Asparagus  packing  is  in  full  swing, 
with  no  limit  placed  on  the  size  of  the  pack.  For  a 
time  it  was  thought  that  some  kind  of  a  control  plan 
would  be  agreed  upon  by  growers  and  canners,  but 
all  efforts  along  this  line  have  been  abandoned.  While 
the  available  supply  suggests  a  large  pack,  the  output 
may  easily  be  a  limited  one  as  canners  are  finding  it 
a  rather  difficult  matter  to  finance  operations  that  do 
not  promise  to  return  a  profit.  Prices  are  running  a 
wide  range,  both  for  spot  goods  and  for  the  new  pack. 
As  with  spinach,  the  large  operators  are  holding  off 
the  naming  of  opening  prices  until  some  idea  can  be 
had  as  to  the  size  of  the  output.  They  are  quoting 
definite  rates  on  but  a  few  items  and  are  not  doing  a 
great  deal  of  business  on  these. 

FRUITS — California  fruit  packers  are  expecting  the 
inventory  of  June  1st  to  prove  the  smallest  of  recent 
years,  so  steady  has  been  the  movement  in  recent 
months.  A  monthly  average  of  1,274,659  cases  of 
peaches,  pears,  apricots  and  cherries  moved  in  the 
nine-month  period  ending  March  1,  against  1,118,845 
in  the  like  period  of  the  preceding  crop  year.  Total 
unsold  stocks  of  these  four  fruits  were  3,729,132  cases, 
against  6,513,055  on  March  1  a  year  ago,  a  reduction 
of  42.8  per  cent.  Unsold  stocks  of  Hawaiian  pineapple 
are  also  down,  these  being  estimated  at  about  4,000,000 
cases,  or  2,000,000  cases  less  than  at  this  time  a  year 
ago.  Sales  during  March  and  the  first  half  of  April 
showed  no  signs  of  falling  off. 

SALMON — The  canned  salmon  situation  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  very  firm  one  and  so  confident  are 
holders  that  higher  prices  are  in  sight  that  no  pressure 
is  being  brought  to  bear  to  move  stocks  at  present 
quotations.  Unsold  stocks  on  April  1  amounted  to 
but  619,733  cases  of  reds,  373,569  cases  of  pinks,  141,- 
109  cases  of  cohoes  and  99,186  cases  of  chums.  Just 
now  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  shown  in  chums, 
especially  by  the  trade  in  the  Southern  States.  A  few 
weeks  ago  this  fish  was  quoted  at  65c,  but  prices  are 
now  firm  at  80c,  an  advance  of  5c  having  just  gone 
into  effect.  One  large  California  concern  was  just 
making  preparations  to  advance  its  prices  when  buyers 
came  into  the  market  and  purchased  all  its  holdings. 
Pink  salmon  is  very  firm  at  90c,  although  buyers  claim 
that  it  is  still  possible  to  secure  some  lots  of  the  1931 
pack  at  85c.  No  California  interests  seem  to  have 
pink  salmon  at  this  price.  Some  packers  are  turning 
their  sales  efforts  to  the  mo^i*ing  of  Alaska  reds,  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  stocks  of  other  grades  are  so  light  that 
they  will  move  off  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  certain 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


CHAIN  STORE  TAX  MEASURES  FIND  INCREASING 
POPULARITY  THROUGHOUT  NATION,  SURVEY 
DISCLOSES 

PECIAL  State  tax  measures  levied  on  chain  store  organiza¬ 
tions  have  found  increasing  favor  with  State  tax  authorities 
in  the  comparatively  short  time  since  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  graduated  tax  on  chain  store  passed  by  the 
Indiana  Legislature  was  constitutional,  a  recent  survey  dis¬ 
closes. 

Spurred  by  the  constant  decline  in  State  tax  revenues  result¬ 
ing  from  the  current  depression  and  the  reduced  income  of  the 
average  taxpayer  and  also  by  the  agitation  backed  by  indepen¬ 
dent  grocers’  alliances,  State  legislatures  throughout  the  nation 
have  seized  this  new  means  of  obtaining  revenue  from  a  tax 
source  previously  untapped. 

From  the  Indiana  chain  store  tax,  the  “grand-daddy”  of  all 
modern  chain  store  taxation  methods,  the  movement  has  spread 
uniil  now  seven  States  in  the  United  States  have  such  statutes, 
chain  store  tax  measures  are  pending  or  will  be  introduced  in 
the  legislature  of  thirteen  more.  Four  legislatures  have  killed 
measures  of  this  type  while  governors  of  two  States  have  vetoed 
such  measures  after  the  legislatures  of  the  two  States  had 
passed,  in  one  State,  Federal  court  decision  on  legality  of  the 
State  taxation  law  is  awaited.  Thus  31  of  the  48  States  in  the 
Union  either  have  experimented  with  chain  store  taxation 
measures  or  anticipate  their  enactment  into  law. 

While  the  most  recent  decision  handed  down  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  dealing  with  this  question  in  which  the 
Florida  chain  store  tax  law  was  ruled  unconstitutional  may 
make  it  appear  that  the  nation’s  highest  court  has  changed 
its  viewpoint  since  its  ruling  on  the  Indiana  chain  store  taxa¬ 
tion,  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  decision  indicates  that  it 
was  really  a  victory  for  the  forces  which  hold  that  the  States 
have  the  right  to  tax  corporate  chains  both  for  purposes  of 
revenue  and  for  purposes  of  control. 

Judge  Brandeis,  in  handing  down  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  incidentally,  it  will  be  remember-ed  that 
the  majority  ruling  holding  the  law  unconstitutional  was  based 
on  one  clau-ie  in  the  measure  and  not  on  the  measure  as  a  whole, 
proclaimed  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  tax  corporate  chains 
both  for  revenue-raising  and  for  purposes  of  control. 

While  the  present  line-up  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
gives  the  conservative  element  a  majority,  in  accordance  with 
the  well-known  liberal  tendencies  of  President  Roosevelt,  ap¬ 
pointments  made  by  him  during  his  current  term,  and  precedent 
indicates  that  he  will  make  at  least  one  appointment  and  may¬ 
hap  more  during  the  next  four  years,  may  well  swing  the 
balance  of  power  to  the  liberal  element. 

In  Judge  Brandeis’  ruling  he  deplored  the  current  viewpoint 
held  by  the  public  on  the  matter  of  corporate  rights,  pointing 
out  that  a  highly  erroneous  impression  was  commonly  accepted 
in  business  and  political  circles. 

“The  prevalence  of  the  corporation  in  America  has  led  men 
of  this  generation  to  act,  at  times,  as  if  the  privilege  of  doing 
business  in  corporate  form  were  inherent  in  the  citizens;  and 
has  led  them  to  accept  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  free  and 
unrestricted  use  of  the  corporate  mechanism  as  if  these  evils 
were  the  inescapable  price  of  civilized  life  and,  hence,  to  be 
borne  with  resignation,”  he  continued,  “although  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  our  national  life  a  directly  different  view 
prevailed.” 


In  his  dissenting  opinion.  Judge  Brandeis  made  it  clear  that 
“size  alone  gives  to  giant  corporations  a  social  significance  not 
attached  ordinarily  to  the  smaller  units  of  private  enterprise,” 
and  in  the  United  States  Steel  decision  of  some  years  ago,  held 
that  business  may  become  as  harmful  to  the  community  by 
excessive  size  as  by  monopoly  or  the  monopoly  recognized  re¬ 
straints  of  trade. 

“The  elimination  of  chain  stores,”  he  pointed  out,  “deemed 
harmful  or  menacing  because  of  their  bigness,  may  be  achieved 
by  leveling  the  prohibition  against  the  corporate  mechanism — 
the  instrument  by  means  of  which  excessive  size  is  commonly 
made  possible.  Or,  instead  of  absolutely  forbidding  the  corpo¬ 
rate  chain  store,  the  State  might  conclude  that  it  should  first 
try  the  more  temperate  remedy  of  curbing  the  chain  by  imposing 
the  handicap  of  discriminatory  license  fee.  ‘Taxation  is  regula¬ 
tion  just  as  prohibition.’  And  the  State’s  power  to  make  social 
and  economic  experiments  is  a  broad  one.” 

In  West  Virginia,  the  Legislature  has  approved  a  graduated 
chain  store  tax  ranging  from  $2  for  one  store  to  $250  each  for 
more  than  75  stores  while  in  Minnesota  a  privilege  tax  from 
$5  to  $155  per  store  on  a  graduated  scale  and  a  gross  sales 
tax,  exempting  cooperatives  and  fuel,  building  material,  gaso¬ 
line,  oil  and  grain  firms  becomes  eft’ective  April  1. 

In  Indiana,  chain  store  operators  pay  under  a  tax  schedule 
which  starts  at  $3  for  one  store  to  $150  each  for  over  twenty 
stores.  The  Florida  measure  provides  for  a  graduated  tax  of 
$1  to  $50,  the  minimum  applying  to  retail  stores,  except  filling 
stations  and  those  doing  business  of  less  than  $1,000  quarterly. 
Vermont  tax  authorities  have  passed  a  law  which  provides  for 
a  gross  sales  tax  graduated  from  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  of 
sales  of  $50,000  or  less  to  four  per  cent  on  sales  of  $1,000,000 
or  more.  In  Montana,  the  State  measures  calls  for  the  payment 
of  a  graduated  tax  which  starts  at  $2.50  for  a  single  store  and 
rups  up  to  $30  on  twenty  stores  or  more.  Idaho  taxes  chain 
stores  on  a  graduated  scale  running  from  $5  on  single  stores 
to  $500  each  for  twenty  or  more,  effective  July  1.  Fee  permitted 
to  offset  general  property  tax  paid. 

In  California,  a  bill  to  tax  gross  sales  one-twentieth  of  one 
per  cent  from  $1,000  to  $400,00  and  one  percent  above  $1,000,000 
is  pending;  while  in  Colorado,  the  House  Committee  has  defi¬ 
nitely  postponed  hearings  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  Nebraska  legislators  are  considering  a  proposed  chain 
store  tax  graduated  from  $10  to  $250  depending  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stores.  In  Wisconsin,  a  similar  bill  which  would  impose 
a  graduated  tax  ranging  from  a  small  sum  for  one  store  up 
to  $100  each  for  twenty  or  more  is  pending. 

While  New  Jersey  has  no  chain  store  tax  measure,  several 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to  tax  chain  stores 
on  a  graduated  basis,  depending  on  the  number  of  stores. 

Eleven  States,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Texas  and 
New  Hampshire  have  no  chain  store  taxes  now  but  have  bilh 
pending.  Two  previous  attempts  to  tax  chain  stores  in  New 
Hampshire  have  been  held  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Four  States,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Wyoming  and  Utah 
have  had  chain  store  taxation  measures  killed  in  their  Legisla¬ 
tures.  In  Oklahoma  and  Washington,  chain  store  taxation  bills 
were  vetoed  by  their  respective  governors. 

An  act  passed  by  the  New  Mexico  Legislature  taxing  all  gross 
sales  of  more  than  $400,000  a  year  at  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  is  currently  awaiting  a  Federal  Court  ruling  on  its 
legality. 
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Arizona  found  its  chain  store  taxation  measure,  passed  in 
1932,  a  failure  and  the  1933  Legislature  repealed  the  measure. 
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SALES  VOLUME  OF  LIBBY,  McNEILL  &  LIBBY  HELD 
WELL  IN  1932,  ALTHOUGH  DOLLAR  VOLUME 
DIPPED  40  PER  CENT  FROM  1929  LEVELS 


Although  sales  volume  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  ex¬ 
pressed  in  cases  of  goods  sold  in  all  of  its  various  lines 
iOi-  1932  was  only  slightly  below  the  volume  of  the  peak  year 
of  1929,  the  average  selling  prices  of  the  company’s  products 
has  declined  approximately  40  per  cent  since  1929  with  prices 
in  many  of  its  lines  at  the  lowest  levels  known  in  the  history 
of  the  industry,  the  annual  report  of  the  canning  company  dis¬ 
closes. 

“The  industry  production  in  most  of  our  lines  was  curtailed 
again  last  year  and  the  most  burdensome  of  surplus  stocks 
have  been  greatly  reduced  or  cleared  from  the  market,”  the 
report  continued.  “There  are  very  small  supplies  of  goods  in 
the  channels  of  distribution  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  accumu¬ 
lation  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  distributors.” 

The  report  struck  a  mildly  optimistic  note  in  discussing  con¬ 
ditions  to  be  expected  this  year,  saying  that  “we  feel  it  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  more  normal  conditions  will  be  established  at 
higher  price  levels  for  both  raw  materials  and  finished  products. 
This  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  both  the  growers  and  the 
manufacturers.” 

In  discussing  the  various  financial  moves  necessary  to  reduce 
the  company’s  operating  expenses,  the  report  disclosed  that 
“the  second  general  reduction  of  salaries  and  wages  of  employes 
was  made  in  the  spring  of  1932.  In  the  later  months  of  the 
year,  part-time  employment,  vacations  without,  pay,  and  similar 
plans  were  applied  to  the  various  divisions  of  our  organization. 
The  necessity  of  these  reductions  is  greatly  regretted.  Our 
employes,  however,  have  met  these  problems  in  a  fine  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  have  aided  us  in  reducing  our  overhead  costs  and 
expenses  in  a  measure  not  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  decline 
in  the  prices  of  our  products.” 

The  company  pointed  out  that  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  held  January  12,  last,  the  shareholders  voted  to 
cancel  certain  shares  of  preferred  and  common  stock  which 
had  been  held  in  the  treasury  but  for  which  there  was  no  ap¬ 
parent  need  either  present  or  prospective.  As  these  shares  were 
carried  at  less  than  par  value,  there  was  a  capital  surplus  ad¬ 
justment  which  amounted  to  $97,974.  The  net  effect  of  this 
adjustment  and  the  company’s  loss  for  the  year  of  $6,248,477 
was  a  reduction  in  the  company’s  surplus  account  of  $6,150,513. 

The  company’s  inventories  have  been  valued  on  the  basis  of 
cost  or  market,  which  ever  is  lower,  with  ample  provision  made 
for  all  selling,  overhead  and  distribution  costs  yet  to  be  incurred 
where  products  have  been  valued  on  the  basis  of  market, 
Edward  McDougall,  president,  reported. 

The  company  showed  a  consolidated  net  loss  of  $6,248,478 
after  depreciation,  taxes,  interest  and  foreign  exchange  losses 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  March  4,  last,  compared  with  a 
net  loss  of  $4,981,946  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  after  deprecia¬ 
tion,  taxes,  interest,  foreign  exchange  losses  and  after  taking 
credit  for  $1,200,000  inventory  reserve  carried  over  from  the 
previous  year.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  February  28,  1931,  the 
company  earned  net  profit  of  $2,130,357  after  depreciation, 
taxes  and  interest  while  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  net  income 
was  $2,822,532  after  these  charges. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 
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that  canned  salmon  is  in  the  best  position  it  has  held 
in  several  years. 

SARDINES — The  California  sardine  pack  was  held 
down  last  season  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  light  pack 
during  the  coming  season,  according  to  prominent 
operators.  The  prices  of  oil  and  fish  meal  are  low  and 
some  plants  will  not  attempt  to  operate.  Exports  are 
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keeping  up  in  fairly  good  shape,  showing  a  movement 
of  1,688,855  pounds  from  the  San  Francisco  district 
and  1,030,734  pounds  from  the  Los  Angeles  district. 
In  the  shipments  from  San  Francisco,  the  United 
Kingdom  led  with  1,085,749  pounds,  with  fish  going 
to  twenty-six  countries.  The  Philippines  proved  the 
best  customer  of  Los  Angeles,  with  691,204  pounds 
and  shipments  were  made  to  twenty-one  countries. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS — No  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 

Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  griven  represent  the  lowest  figrure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiprures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomu  J.  Meehan  *  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  *‘N.  Y.“  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2*4 .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2*4 . .  . 

Large,  No.  2*4 .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2*4 .  3.16 

Medium.  No.  2*4 .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2 .  2.66  2.60 

Medium.  No.  2 .  2.30  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.45  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  tq .  1.90 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq .  2.16 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

RAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz .  .37%........ 

No.  2*4  . 76  - 

No.  10 .  2.26  . 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .66 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.76  2.86 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 96 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 .  ....... 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 60  ........ 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.00  ........ 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.10  1.20 

No.  10  .  6.76  6.36 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 96  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.26 

No.  2  Green  and  White. . 66  .86 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 66  .66 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.30 

Soaked.  No.  2 . .  .47*4 . 


BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  8 . . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2. 

Sliced.  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2. 
Diced,  No.  10 . 


1.20 

.76 

1.00 

3.00 

.66 

2.76 


3.76 

.86 


.76 

3.26 

.67% 

3.00 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard  No  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .  .82% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  _.... 

Standard.  No.  10 .  . . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .76 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2....„„.....„ . 66  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 57*4  .65 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.75 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 80  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 66  . 

No.  10  . 3.76  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  10  . 4.26  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . .  ....„„  „...._ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.3B 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  48 . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Aliskas,  Is .  1.25  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 92*4  .95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  6.76  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss .  6.26  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . .  5.00  6.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard.  No.  2*4 . . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . .  2.76  8.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard,  No.  2 . .  — .... 

No.  2%  . 66  .66 

No.  3  . .70  . 

No.  10  .  2.20  2.60 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  t.90 

No.  2*4  .  1.06  . 

No.  3  .  1.10  tl.30 

No.  10  .  3.26  t4.00 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2*4 . 95  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.10  3.10 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Ltmaa, 

No.  2  . 86 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 76  _ 

(Triple)  No.  2  fwith  tomatoes) . 90  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 70  . . 

No.  2*4  . 80  .90 

No.  8  . 90  . 

No.  10 .  2.60  2.85 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard.  No.  1 . 46  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 40  . 

No.  2  . 76  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  . 

No.  3  .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 1.06  . 

No.  10  . 3.26  : 

F.  O.  B.  County .  8.00  „„.... 

Standard.  No.  1 . 40  t.40 

F.  O.  B.  County . 38*4 . 

No.  2  . 65  t.62*4 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  . 

No.  3  . 1.05  tl.07*4 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  3.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  *3.00 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  R.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 86  .40 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.76  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 86  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.60  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  . . 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C . 

hancy  No.  24.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails.... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pie^.  Unppeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

P’NEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2*4 . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded.  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


Balto.  N.T. 


1.15  1.20 

1.26  1.30 


.80 


3.40 


1.76  tl.60 
1.65  tl.46 

.  tl.20 

.  tl.OB 


4.10  4.25 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . .  . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Black,  Syrup.  No.  2 .  . . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  «....„ 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  park) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . .'. . 76  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.46  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.50  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 82*4. 

1-lb.  cans  . . . . 70 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans .  1.00 


LOBSTER* 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . « .  2.85 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  _...._ 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . . . . .  8.26  _ _ 


APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2%.„. . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

RLITEBERR*ES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10.... 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz.  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  . . . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy . . . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 


1.20  tl.l6 
1.36  tl.30 


3.26 

*1.80 

6.60 

*4.60 

4.25 

1.70 

1.86 

2.00 

.60 

*.66 

1.05 

t.82*4 

3.30 

.60 

.96 

3.10 

.86 

1.80 

1.40 

*1.70 

1.60 

*1.66 

*4.60 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.25 

*4-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

*4 -lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.15 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  os. . 

6  oz . 80  t.86 

8  oz . 

10  oz.  . .  1.70  tl.76 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.47*4tL45 

Flat,  No.  *,(! .  1.35  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 90  . 

hlat.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  >4 . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  *4 . 70  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 87*4  t.85 

Sockcye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.35  . 

Flat.  No.  % . . . 76  . 

Chums.  Tall  . 76*4  t.70 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22*4  tl.30 

SHRIMP§ 

Dry,  No.  1 . 1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 1.10  1.10 

SARDINES9  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *2.36 

*4  Oil,  keys .  t3.0o 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.25 

%  Oil,  carton  . . .  . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . . . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *2.36 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48*8 .  3.00  *2.60 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  rase 

White,  %8  .  7.80  ........ 

White.  Is  . 18.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  %8....„.............„ . .  ....... 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . . .  . . 

Striped,  %s  . . . . . . .  8.36  _ _ 

Striped,  %s  .  4.60  6.26 

Striped,  Is  .  8.50  . 

Yellow,  %8,  Faney........_„..„„..........„  4.66 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy 7.80 
Yellow,  Is  .  13.66  . 
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I  An  Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor  | 

On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  wtien  its  M 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats  E 
or  bunches  of  vines.  = 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is,  ^ 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results.  1 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis-  ^ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly  1 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected,  = 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so  ^ 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers  ^ 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than  s 
save  their  cost  each  season.  M 

S  PATENTED  IN  U.  S,.  CANADA  AND  FRANCE  = 

I  FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO.  | 

I  Kewaunee,  estalishedisso  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin  | 

I  Manufacturers  of  VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS  | 

^llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll>>IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIillllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinillltllllliilllllllllllllillllllll!; 


MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA. 


PJLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

■  CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAH 


CANS 


OUR  JOB 
for  YOUR  JOB 


Matching  wits  with  nature  is  the 
Canner's  job  throughout  the  season. 
Readiness  to  pack  when  crops  are 
right.  Just  that! . .  Just  then! 

•  Every  day — year  in  and  out — a 
giant  CAN  SUPPLY  is  building  in 
these  plants  at  Baltimore  and  Ham* 
ilton,  Ohio — against  the  time  when 
you  shall  say,  "Bring  on  the  Crops  1" 

•  Your  Pack  won't  wait  on  CAN 
arrivals  . .  the  shipping  routes  are 

^  clear!  Your  plant  comes  under 
constant  supervision  of  our 
H|A  expert  SERVICE  men.  Check 
our  methods  with  your 
neighboring  Canners. 


Photo  by  A.  Aubrey  Bodiue — Baltimore  Sua 
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